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The  following  review  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  Texas  Insur- 
rection,which  now  seems  to  threaten  even  the  tranquillity  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  originally  published  in  the  Philadelphia  "  National 
Gazette"  in  a  series  of  Numbers,  over  the  signature  of"  Columbus." 
With  the  hope  that  the  exposition,  furnished  in  these  essays,  may  be 
serviceable  in  making  proper  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  Philan- 
throphic  citizens  of  this  nation,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
publish them,  in  pamphlet  form.  The  subject,  to  ivhich  they  refer,  is 
one  of  vital  importance  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Human  Rights, 
and  merits  the  attention  of  every  true  patriot  and  Christian  republi- 
can. 

Philadelphia,  May,  1836. 

TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 

No.  1. 

Mr.  Editor  :  Having  observed  an  editorial  article  in  the  Gazette  of 
the  13th  inst.,  requesting  information  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  present 
insurrection  in  Texas,  I  propose  to  submit  some  facts  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  which  may  ena- 
ble our  citizens  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy  in 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  coloniza- 
tion or  settlement  of  that  section  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  with  certain  proceedings  of  the  settlers  connected  with  the 
affairs  cf  government.  Secondly, — the  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Convention  in  Texas,  will  be  concisely  re- 
viewed, and  some  of  its  gross  errors  exposed.     Many  incidental  circum- 
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stances  will  be  noticed,  in  the  course  of  my  observations,  tending  to  un- 
fold and  illustrate  the  policy  of  the  colonists,  and  the  prime  causes  of  their 
hostility  to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  course  of  events, 
relative  to  the  colonization  of  Texas,  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
years ;  and  the  statements  which  he  now  presents  to  the  public,  are  prin- 
cipally based  on  personal  investigation  and  documentary  evidence. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  colonization  in  Texas  by  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, it  will  appear  that  the  first  regular  plan  adopted,  was  the  privilege 
granted  to  Moses  Austin,  of  Missouri,  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  the 
year  1820.  Previous  to  that  date,  a  few  persons  from  the  United  States 
had  temporarily  established  themselves  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, as  Indian  traders  and  unauthorized  adventurers.  A  large  tract  of 
country  was  marked  out  on  the  map,  and  Austin  was  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  introducing  three  hundred  families  of  industrious,  orderly 
settlers,  professing  the  Catholic  religion,  within  a  given  time.  When  he 
had  obtained  this  grant,  or  privilege,  he  returned  to  Missouri,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  carrying  his  colonial  en- 
terprise into  effect.  Before  completing  his  arrangements,  however,  Mr. 
Austin  suddenly  died, — and  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  took  the  busi- 
ness in  his  hands,  as  the  legal  heir  and  representative  of  his  father.  He 
soon  repaired  to  Texas,  with  a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  the  most 
of  whom  emigrated  from  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana. 
But  prior  to  his  obtaining  legal  possession,  or  effecting  the  settlement  of 
the  families  who  accompanied  him,  the  revolution  occurred,  which  an- 
nulled the  authority  of  the  government,  and  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
all  the  Mexican  Provinces  from  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  circumstances 
here  referred  to,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Austin  to  apply  to  the  new 
Government  for  a  confirmation  of  his  father's  grant.  This  was  obtained 
with  little  difficulty,  in  a  modified  form,  and  both  the  contractor  and  set- 
tlers were  liberally  supplied  with  lands,  gratis,  on  the  condition  of  occu- 
pying them  and  pledging  themselves  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  :  yet  the  settlement  of  the  colony  was  still  restricted  and  con- 
fined to  persons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  and  the  succeeding 
administration  of  the  Federal  Government,  Austin  proceeded  with  the 
settlement  of  his  colony,  under  the  same  regulation  as  before,  and  pro- 
cured an  extension  of  privilege  to  introduce  settlers  in  other  parts  of 
Texas.  Laws  were  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government,  regulating  the 
terms  and  plans  of  colonization  ; — and  when  the  Provinces  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas  were  united  under  a  State  Government,  special  regulations 
were  made,  by  the  legislature,  in  conformity  with  those  of  the  general 
Congress,  all  of  which  were  submitted  to  by  the  colonists,  and  binding 
on  them.  The  settlements  rapidly  progressed,  (the  terms  being  ex- 
tremely liberal,)  and  Austin  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  contracts  with 
the  government,  relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  number  of  settlers  for 
which  he  had  stipulated — receiving  the  fee  simple  of  large  tracts  of  land 
as  a  reward  for  his  trouble. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  adventure,  and  speculation  was  now  ax-oused  ; 
and  divers  other  persons  obtained  grants,  (the  privilege  of  introducing 
settlers,)  with  the  view  of  colonizing  the  remaining  vacant  land  in  Texas. 


The  most  prominent  "  empresarios"  (contractors)  were  Zavala  and  Fila- 
sola,  of  Mexico  ;  De  Witt,  of  Missouri ;  Ross  and  Leftwitch,  of  Tennes- 
see ;  Milam,  of  Kentucky ;  Burnet,  of  Ohio  ;  Thorn,  of  New  York  ; 
Wavel  and  Beales,  of  England  ;  Cameron,  of  Scotland  ;  Vehlein,  of  Ger- 
many ;  M'Mullen,  Powers  and  Hewitson,  of  Ireland.  All  these  enter- 
ed into  contracts  with  the  government  upon  the  same  principles  that  Aus- 
tin had  done.*  None  of  them,  however,  have  succeeded  in  fulfilling  their 
contracts,  except  De  Witt,  and  Powers  &  Hewitson.  Some  of  the  others 
have  introduced  a  part  of  their  settlers  ; — but  the  most  have  disposed  of 
their  "grants"  to  joint  stock  companies,  organized  for  the  purpose,  in 
New  York  and  Nashville.  These  companies  are  extensively  engaged  in 
speculating  with  said  "stock,"  (and  "scrip,"  which  they  pass  off  as  pre- 
paratory titles  to  land,)  among  the  credulous,  the  ignorant,  and  the  un- 
suspecting, wherever  they  can  find  such  willing  to  purchase.  In  no  age 
or  nation,  perhaps,  have  unauthorized  and  illegal  speculations  in  lands 
been  carried  to  such  extremes  as  in  Texas,  within  the  period  of  a  few 
years  past.t  The  swindling  operations  in  the  Yazoo  land  speculations  of 
Mississippi,  were  mere  child's  play  in  comparison.  The  government 
has  thus  been  defrauded,  and  its  liberal  munificence  abused,  by  the  over- 
weening and  reckless  spirit  of  avaricious  adventurers.  As  I  have  before 
said,  the  terms  offered  by  the  government,  to  bona  fide  settlers,  were  of 
the  most  liberal  nature  throughout.  They  were  not  only  authorized  to 
select  large  quantities  of  land,  and  hold  the  same,  in  fee  simple,  on  con- 
dition of  settlement, — but  they  were  also  permitted  to  introduce  all  arti- 
cles necessary  for  their  own  accommodation,  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
free  of  the  customary  duties  paid  by  citizens  of  the  Republic!  This,  in- 
deed, opened  a  wide  door  for  smuggling  goods  into  the  country,  to  sup- 
ply the  Indian  traders,  as  well  as  the  native  inhabitants.     The  colonists 

*  There  were  several  others,  who  obtained  "  grants "  from  the  State.  Grant  & 
Beales,  and  Soto  &  Egerton,  were  of  the  number ;  but  theirs  were  located  in  Coahuila. 

f Sundry  "grants"  were  also  made,  by  the  general  government  of  Mexico,  to  vari- 
ous persons  in  the  Territory  of  Santa  Fe.  These  were,  Dominguez  ;  Wilson  &  Exter; 
Royuda  &  Beales,  and  Chambers.  A  large  portion  of  the  "grants"  made  to  these 
persons,  as  well  as  those  in  Coahuila,  have  been  transferred  to  the  companies,  as  afore- 
said, in  New  York — not  a  settler  having  been  placed  upon  any  of  them,  except  that  of 
Grant  &  Beales,  in  Coahuila — and  a  very  few  have  settled  there. 

£  A  -pamphlet  was  published  in  the  United  States,  a  year  or  two  since,  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas,  says — "  They  are  perfectly  free,  and  contented  with 
their  condition  ;  they  desire  no  better.  It  is  a  free  republic,  like  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  people  choose  their  own  rulers  and  make  their  own  laws,  and  those  laws 
exempt  them  (the  colonists)  from  duties  on  all  imported  goods  for  their  own  use,  and 
from  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  ten  years  from  their  settlement.  What 
more  can  they  desire1?  And  if  they  did,  we  know  not  to  what  government  they  can 
look  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  it."  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  in  1830,  also  held  forth 
this  language — "  Perhaps  no  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  acquiring  Texas  until  the  peo- 
ple (meaning  the  colonists)  shall  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Mexican  government,  which 
they  will  no  doubt  do  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  a  reasonable  pretext  for  so  doing.  At  pre- 
sent, the  Texians  are  probably  subject  to  as  few  exactions  or  impositions  as  any  peo- 
ple under  the  sun.  Their  lands  are  given  to  them,  and  they  are  exempt  from  taxes  of 
every  description  ;  and  enjoy  many  other  privileges  which  they  could  not  look  for  un- 
der any  other  government." 


did  not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  ;  and  many  foreigners  took  lands, 
professedly  with  the  view  of  settlement,  and  engaged  extensively  in  this 
illicit  traffic.  Contraband  articles — such  as  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  for 
the  savage  tribes — were  also  introduced  in  great  quantities  whenever  the 
vigilance  of  the  government  revenue  officers  could  be  eluded.  Slaves 
were  likewise  taken  in  and  held,  in  violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  State  and  the  decrees  of  the  General  Government. 

In  this  state  of  things,  propositions  were  made  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  Mexico,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Texas  country, 
with  the  view  of  incorporating  it  into  this  Union.  The  overture  was  in- 
stantly rejected  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  as  they  neither  possessed  the 
inclination  nor  the  constitutional  power  to  alienate  any  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic.  Many  of  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
now  teemed  with  essays  and  remarks,  tending  to  urge  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  by  any  practicable  means  ;  and  the  agent  of  the  government  was 
charged  with  intriguing  for  the  purpose  at  the  Mexican  Capital.  The 
idea  was  also  held  out  by  the  colonists,  that  the  laws  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  could  be  easily  evaded,  and  that  they  would  soon  be 
strong  enough  to  declare  and  enforce  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  (although 
it  was  abolished  by  the  general  and  state  governments)  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  emigration  from  the  slave-holding  States  to  Texas  was 
thus  accelerated,  in  the  hope  of  eventually  accomplishing  this  object.  In 
order  to  counteract  these  efforts,  the  operations  of  the  colonization  sys- 
tem were  suspended  by  law  in  the  year  1830.  A  few  troops  were  then 
sent  to  Texas,  in  addition  to  a  small  number  previously  stationed  there, 
to  prevent  the  illicit  and  contraband  trade,  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  generally  ;  but  their  number  were  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  regulations  of  the  government  were  dar- 
ingly and  continually  violated  with  impunity. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832,  a  revolution  commenced  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  government  of  Mexico.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  summer,  it  was  consummated  so  far  as  the  state  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas  was  immediately  interested,  and  the  government  troops  were 
all  compelled  to  leave  the  colonies.  The  foreign  settlers  and  traders 
united  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  administration,  in  this  case ;  and 
when  the  troops  were  expelled,  the  custom  houses  were  all  closed  in  that 
portion  of  Texas  which  was  principally  inhabited  by  foreigners.  Noth- 
ing was  then  in  their  way,  to  hinder  them  from  evading  every  law  which 
they  chose  to  disregard,  and  many  of  them  expressed  their  determination 
to  suffer  no  more  government  troops  to  be  stationed  there  in  future,  if 
they  should  be  enabled  to  prevent  it,  under  any  Mexican  administration. 
For  some  length  of  time  thereafter,  the  political  affairs  of  the  Republic  were 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  the  colonists  in  Texas  were  permitted  to  pursue 
their  own  course,  subject  only  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  State.  This 
they  heeded  no  further  than  it  suited  their  whims  or  their  interests ;  and 
the  laws,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  slaves,  the  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  arms  &c,  and  the  swindling  speculations  in  land,  were  considered  by 
them  as  mere  blank  leaves  in  the  statute  book. 

The  emigration  from  the  United  States  to  Texas  continued  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibitation  by  law ;  and  soon  after  the  expulsion 


ot  the  troops  as  above  mentioned,  the  colonists  prepared  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  as  an  "Independent  State,"  sepa- 
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Among  the  settlers  in  the  colonies,  at  this  period,  were  some  ambitious 
aspirants  from  the  United  States  of  the  North,  who,  having  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  their  own  country,  here  sought  a  new  theatre 
where  they  might  press  their  claims  to  public  favor  and  political  distinc- 
tion. These,  with  the  large  slave-holders,  land-speculators,  &c,  were 
clamorous  for  the  speedy  adoption  of  measures  to  form  a  state  government 
for  Texas.  The  population  of  that  particular  section  of  the  country  was 
far  less  numerous  than  in  Coahuila; — and,  consequently,  their  influence  in 
the  state  legislation,  and  means  of  obtaining  lucrative  offices,  were  very 
limited.  All  hopes  of  a  voluntary  cession  of  Texas  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Mexican  government,  were  now  at  an  end.  Therefore,  unless  the 
measure  of  establishing  an  independent  State,  separate  from  any  district 
containing  a  large  native  population  could  be  carried  into  effect,  their 
views  of  political  aggrandizement  would  be  thwarted,  and  it  would  also 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  their  schemes  of  slave-holding,  &c,  when  the 
government  should  determine  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws.*     The 

*  The  native  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  to  slavery.  The 
system  has  been  totally  abolished  in  every  section  of  the  Republic,  except  in  Texas. 
There  it  has  been  prospectively  extinguished,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  some 
of  the  other  states  of  this  Union.  But,  to  explain  more  particularly  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  effected — the  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  adopted  in  1824, 
expressly  provided  that  no  person  should,  thereafter,  be  born  a  slave,  or  introduced  as 
such  in  the  Mexican  states;  that  all  slaves,  then  held,  should  receive  stipulated  wages, 
and  be  subject  to  no  punishment  but  upon  trial  and  judgment  by  magistrates.  The 
Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  which  was  promulgated  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1827,  also  contains  this  important  article  : — 

"  13.  In  this  state  no  person  shall  be  born  a  slave  after  this  Constitution  is  published 
in  the  capital  of  each  district,  and  six  months  thereafter,  neither  will  the  introduction  of 
slaves  be  permitted  under  any  pretext." 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1829 — the  Anniversary  of  Mexican  Independence — Presi- 
dent Guerrero,  in  conformity  to  an  article  in  the  Federal  Constitution  empowering  him 
to  that  effect,  issued  a  decree  totally  and  immediately  abolishing  slavery  throughout 
the  Republic.  A  change  in  the  administration  of  the  government  took  place  soon  after, 
and  representations  were  made  to  the  general  Congress,  setting  forth  that  many  of  the 
slaves,  introduced  by  the  Texas  colonists,  were  so  extremely  ignorant  as  to  be  unfit  for 
freedom;  and  a  dispensation  of  the  aforesaid  decree  was  granted,  so  far  only  as  related 
to  Texas.  The  former  system  was,  of  course,  revived  in  that  particular  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  slaves  introduced  previous  to  the  year  1824,  are  still  legally  held  as 
apprentices.  The  colonists  then  adopted  the  plan  of  taking  in  slaves  under  formalin- 
dentures,  for  long  periods,  (in  some  cases  for  ninety-nine  years,)  in  order  to  evade  the 
law.  The  State  Legislature  passed  a  law,  as  soon  as  these  facts  were  made  known  to 
it,  requiring  the  registration  of  all  slaves  that  had  been  legally  imported,  and  declaring 
that  no  indenture  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  be  obligatory  upon  others  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  years.  It  was  also  provided,  by  law,  that  all  children  of  persons,  thus 
in  the  condition  of  apprentices,  should  be  free  from  the  control  of  those  who  held  their 
parents,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  be  placed  by  the  municipal  authorities  under 


idea  was  entertained,  that  an  •'  independent  State,"  under  the  confederated 
system,  might  stand  upon  its  "  sovereignty"  and  nullify  the  decrees  of 
the  general  government,  to  suit  its  purposes.  This  doctrine  was  promul- 
gated throughout  the  Texas  country,  and  embraced  by  a  considerable 
portion  (perhaps  a  majority)  of  the  colonists,  who  were  mostly  from  our 
slave-holding  States,  and  easily  induced  to  believe  that  their  pecuniary 
interests  would  be  eventually  promoted  by  the  change  as  proposed. 
Many  of  the  substantial  settlers,  however,  were  opposed  to  the  measure, 
at  the  time.  The  most  of  those  who  had  taken  lands,  and  honestly  en- 
gaged in  improving  them,  evinced  no  desire  for  its  speedy  adoption,  as 
the  burthen  of  supporting  a  state  government  must  fall  with  its  heaviest 
weight  on  them;  and  being,  generally,  persons  in  middling  or  low  cir- 
cumstances, and  having  but  recently  established  themselves  in  business 
there,  they  would  be  scarcely  able  to  bear  it.  The  office-seekers  were 
principally  men  of  little  or  no  capital;  engaged  in  no  business  enterprises; 
would  be  subject  to  slight  taxation,  if  any;  and,  of  course,  they  had  no- 
thing to  lose,  but  every  thing  to  gain,  from  the  success  of  the  proposed 
measure.  And  by  their  clamorous  efforts,  with  the  aid  of  the  speculators 
and  extensive  slave  proprietors,  they  succeeded,  at  length,  in  calling  a 
Convention,  to  draft  a  State  Constitution  for  Texas,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1833. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  establishment  of  new  States,  either  in 
the  Territories  of  the  Republic  or  by  divisions  of  existing  States,  was  clear- 
ly defined  by  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government.  Certain  formalities 
were  prescribed,  which  required  more  time  than  was  consistent  with  the 
anxious  haste  of  the  office-hunters,  &c.  in  Texas.  The  Convention  afore- 
said assembled  without  having  been  legally  authorized  to  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  it  assumed.  A  draught  of  a  Constitu- 
tion was  prepared  by  that  body,  and  Stephen  F.  Austin  was  deputed  as 
the  bearer  of  it  to  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  to  apply  for  its  ratification 
by  the  General  Congress.  Although  the  then  existing  Constitution  of 
Coahuila  and  Texas  contained  an  express  prohibition  of  slavery,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  subject  was  not  even  adverted  to  in  this  one  proposed  for 
Texas.*  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  application  of  Austin,  as  agent 
for  the  Convention,  was  promptly  rejected.  To  obviate  the  objections 
that  were  anticipated,  on  the  score  of  informality  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Convention  had  instructed  its  agent  to  put  in  the  special  plea,  that  other 
States  had  previously  been  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  com- 
plying with  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  Federal  laws.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  inducement  to  dispense  with  the  prescribed 
rules  in  other  cases,  the  general  Congress  did  not  see  fit,  in  this  instance, 
to  deviate  therefrom;  or  else,  the  other  causes  of  objection  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Texas  Constitution,  were  considered  of  themselves  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  the  application. 

On  learning  the  fate  of  their  proposition  at  the  seat  of  government,  the 

the  care  of  suitable  persons,  to  learn  some  useful  trade  or  industrious  occupation,  and 
receive  a  portion  of  common  school  education. 

♦Many  of  the  colonists,  and  even  some  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  openly 
admitted,  in  conversation  with  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  the  special 
design  of  the  framers  of  that  instrument,  to  leave  it  open  for  the  re-establishment  of  sla- 
very under  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  contemplated  State  Government. 


clamors  and  complaints  of  the  movement  party,  in  Texas,  were  loud  and 
general.  To  preserve  his  popularity  with  that  party,  Austin  was  said  to 
have  acted  very  insolently  towards  the  Federal  authorities.  A  little  dif- 
ficulty, at  least,  occurred  between  them;  which,  however,  was  soon  ad- 
justed. But  finding  that  he  could  not  then  obtain  the  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  measure  of  establishing  a  State  government  for  Texas,  sepa- 
rate from  Coahuila,  he  wrote  to  the  Ayuntamiento  (Council)  of  the 
municipality  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  recommending  an  immediate 
organization,  for  the  purpose.  It  is  also  believed  that  he  recommended 
the  same  thing  to  the  other  municipalities  in  Texas.  A  majority  of  the 
Ayuntamiento  of  Bexar  were  native  Mexicans;  and  they  were  indisposed 
to  second  the  rash  proposition  of  Austin,  and  the  reckless  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  other  colonists.  Instead  thereof,  that  body  passed  resolutions 
severely  censuring  this  act  of  Austin,  and  sent  an  official  statement  of  the 
whole  proceedings  to  the  Governor  of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  He  immedi- 
ately communicated  the  same  to  the  Federal  Executive,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  Austin's  apprehension.  The  latter  had  been  informed  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Ayuntamiento  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and 
quitted  the  capital  before  the  Executive  had  received  the  documents.  A 
force  was  instantly  despatched  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  was  overtaken 
at  Saltillo,  having  merely  crossed  the  boundary  line  and  entered  the  State 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas.  He  was  forthwith  remanded  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  committed  to  prison,  to  await  his  trial  upon  a  charge  of  trea- 
sonable conspiracy,  or  insubordination  to  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

While  his  case  was  pending,  and  he  was  thus  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
Austin  wrote  to  the  leading  politicians  in  Texas,  advising  them  to  desist 
from  the  further  prosecution  of  agitating  measures,  and  then  recommend- 
ed strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  Many  severe  denuncia- 
tions were  uttered  by  them,  both  against  the  government  and  Austin 
himself — against  the  former,  for  its  resolute  proceedings  in  thwarting  their 
insatiate  ambitious  designs;  and  against  the  latter,  for  his  ill-digested  and 
unfortunate  measures.  But  not  feeling  themselves  yet  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  the  disposable  force  of  the  nation,  (the  native  inhabitants, 
even  in  Texas,  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  their  disorganizing 
schemes,)  they  endeavoured  to  suppress  their  feelings  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  remained  undisturbed.  The  trial  of 
Austin  was  protracted,  and  he  continued  in  durance  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years. 

Some  excitement  was  produced  among  the  Mexicans,  by  the  afore- 
mentioned turbulent  proceedings  of  the  Texas  colonists ;  but  as  the  latter 
did  not  at  this  period  appear  disposed  to  push  their  measures  to  further 
extremes,  the  excitement  at  length  died  away,  and  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards the  foreigners  were  again  entertained  by  the  natives  generally. 
The  law  enacted  by  the  general  Congress,  in  1830,  prohibiting  the  mi- 
gration of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  was  repealed  in  1833; 
and  the  colonists  were  again  admitted,  upon  the  same  liberal  terms  as  be- 
fore. The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  established  the 
trial  by  jury;  and  it  also  enacted  that  no  persons  in  the  State  should  be 
molested  on  account  of  their  religious  profession,  be  it  what  it  might. 
The  adjoining  state  of  Tamaulipas,  likewise  guaranteed  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  bylaw;  and  the  popular  newspaper  press  throughout 
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the  republic,  zealously  advocated  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  by 
which  the  free  exercise  of  public  worship,  by  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tian professors,  should  be  permanently  secured. 

But  the  spirit  of  "  nullification"  had  found  its  way  into  the  Mexican 
Confederacy.  It  pervaded  several  of  the  "sovereign,  independent  States;" 
and  occasional  attempts  at  insurrection,  in  various  places,  were  the  con- 
sequence. This  still  prevented  the  Federal  government  from  taking 
efficient  measures  to  enforce  the  laws  in  Texas;  and  the  introduction  of 
slaves,*  the  unauthorized  speculating  in  lands,  and  every  species  of  smug- 
gling and  contraband  trading  went  on  as  before  mentioned.  It  was  cur- 
rently reported,  and  generally  believed,  that  even  some  of  the  individuals 
at  the  head  of  the  State  government  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  were  deeply 
engaged  in  these  illegal  land  speculations — and  that  immense  tracts  had 
been  disposed  of  by  them,  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  regulations. 
At  length  the  executive  authorities  of  the  republic  determined  to  send  a 
few  troops  into  the  Texas  country,  to  re-establish  the  custom-houses,  and 
check  the  various  abuses  and  violations  of  law,  which  had  long  been  and 
were  still  so  glaringly  apparent.  At  this  juncture,  also,  the  Mexicans 
having  become  wearied  with  the  disorders  arising  from  the  principles  of 
nullification,  which  had  taken  deep  root  in  their  confederated  system,  a 
proposition  was  submitted  for  their  consideration,  to  change  their  form 
of  government  to  that  of  a  consolidated  Republic.  Austin  was  finally 
liberated,  through  the  clemency  of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  he  again 
left  the  capital — having  pledged  himself,  it  was  stated,  to  use  his  influence 
in  preserving  the  political  tranquillity  of  Texas. 


TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 

No.  III. 

In  their  determination  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  the  Texas  colonists  calculated  largely  on  receiving  aid  from 
the  United  States  of  the  North.  From  the  commencement  of  their  set- 
tlement in  that  Province,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  the  most  of  them  antici- 
pated its  eventual  separation  from  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Northern  Union.  This  was  early  resolved  them,  on  by  unless 
indeed  other  measures  could  be  adopted  for  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
A  full  and  complete  understanding  existed  between  them  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  in  this  country  and  elsewhere.  A  very  active  and 
extensive  private  correspondence  was  kept  up  for  this  purpose.  Their 
plans  were  all  deeply  laid ;  and  the  rejection,  by  the  Mexican  govern- 

*  Even  while  the  Convention,  before  alluded  to,  was  in  session,  a  slave-trader  boldly 
landed  a  cargo  of  slaves  in  Texas,  from  Africa,  via  Cuba.  This  was  such  a  barefaced 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Mexico,  and  the  treaties  with  other  nations,  that  the  Conven- 
tion felt  the  necessity  of  passing  a  formal  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  slaver.  Yet 
some  of  the  members  warmly  opposed  it !  and  nothing  was  done  to  punish  the  "  pirate," 
although  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  was  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  country, 
making  sale  of  his  slaves,  not  far  distant  from  the  place  where  the  Convention  met.  A 
short  time  thereafter,  another  similar  cargo  was  introduced,  and  disposed  of  with  like 
impunity. 


ment,  of  the  proposition  to  cede  the  territory  in  question  to  the  United 
States,  had  no  other  effect  than  temporarily  to  frustrate  their  operations 
and  occasion  a  modification  of  their  arrangements.  A  vast  combination 
was  then  entered  into,  (though  not  formally  organized)  the  ramifications 
of  which  may  be  traced  through  a  great  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  the  British  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-American  settlements 
in  nearly  all  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mexico.  Its  immediate  object 
now  is  the  establishment  of  an  "Independent"  government  in  Texas,  to 
promote  its  grand  ulterior  designs. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  great  land  speculators,  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  (consisting  of  individuals  and  companies)  have  covered  with 
their  "grants"  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  unsettled  parts  of  Coahuila 
and  Texas,  and  of  the  Territory  of  Santa  Fe.  These  "grants"  will  near- 
ly all  soon  be  forfeited,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  sufficient 
number  of  settlers  in  season  to  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which  they 
were  issued  by  the  government.  A  recent  act  of  the  State  Legislature 
prohibits  the  renewal  of  them  in  Coahuila  and  Texas;  and  no  hope  is  en- 
tertained that  the  general  Congress  will  further  tolerate  such  unlimited 
schemes  of  swindling  speculation,  as  they  have  heretofore  facilitated. — 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  are  therefore  made  to  throw  a  population 
into  Texas,  that  will  favour  the  views  of  these  cormorant  speculators;  and 
lands  are  freely  offered  as  an  inducement  for  the  enterprising  and  daring 
to  emigrate  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Many  such  have 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  numerous  instances  have  taken  lands  to 
which  they  can  have  no  rightful  claim  whatever,  and  hold  the  same  in 
violation  of  the  laws.* 

In  case  the  Independence  of  Texas  shall  be  established,  all  grants  and 
claims,  as  aforesaid,  are  to  be  legalized,  (particularly  if  the  claimants  take 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution ;)  the  system  of  slavery  is  to  be  re-estab- 
lished upon  a  firm  Constitutional  basis ;  and  every  facility  will  be  given 
to  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Africa.! 
This,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  afford  great  opportunities  to  build  up 
princely  fortunes  in  the  Texian  Empire, by  the  sale  of  land,  the  extend- 
ed traffic  in  slaves,  &c. 

It  was  not  considered  sound  policy,  to  declare  the  Texas  country  en- 
tirely independent  of  Mexico,  while  the  hope  of  continuing  the  Federal 
form  of  government  existed.  The  colonists  still  felt  themselves  too  weak 
to  compete  with  the  power  of  the  Republic ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether 


*  This  has  been  done  even  in  Austin's  colony,  since  the  number  of  settlers  were  in- 
troduced which  his  contract  stipulated  for.  The  other  adventurers  and  colonists  assure 
them,  that  they  will  assist  in  securing,  by  force,  their  "  pre-emptional  rights,"  if  the 
government  refuses  to  sanction  them.  When  questioned  as  to  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  substantiate  their  claims,  their  ready  answer  is;  "  If  we  are  driven  away,  all 
must  be  driven  away  together." 

f  I  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  slaves  have  already  been  introduced 
from  Africa,  by  the  connivance  of  the  colonists,  with  perfect  impunity.  We  have 
recently  been  informed,  through  the  newspapers,  that  facilities  were  given  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  regular  slave  trading  vessel  (clandestinely  of  course,)  to  procure  supplies 
at  New  York,  and  proceed  to  his  destination.  And  it  has  been  more  than  insinuated, 
that  persons  in  high  official  stations,  deeply  engaged  in  Texas  land-speculating,  were 
instrumental  in  furnishing  this  slaver  with  means  to  prosecute  his  nefarious  enterprise. 
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the  auxiliary  force  from  the  United  States,  which  they  expected  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  Besides,  they  were 
somewhat  divided  in  opinion  among  themselves  as  to  the  measures  that 
should  be  adopted,  and  the  men  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  au- 
thority to  direct  the  operations  of  the  scheme.  The  most  of  those  who 
marshalled  as  political  and  military  leaders,  wTere  upstarts  in  whom  they 
had  little  confidence — some  of  them  broken  down  politicians  and  mere  ad- 
venturers from  the  United  States — persons,  in  fact,  of  very  doubtful  char- 
acter and  capacity.  When  the  change  in  the  form  of  government  was 
proposed,  therefore,  they  declared  for  the  Constitution  of  1824,  hoping 
that  the  native  citizens  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  as  well  as  those 
of  several  contiguous  States,  would  unite  with  them.  This  would  give 
them  time  at  least,  if  successful,  to  acquire  more  numerical  strength  to 
carry  out  their  main  design  at  a  future  period.  But  in  the  result  of  these 
calculations,  they  wrere  totally  disappointed.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  States  readily  sanctioned  the  proposition  to  alter 
the  Constitution,  and  that  every  one,  except  Coahuila  and  Texas,  finally 
acquiesced,  without  attempting  forcible  resistance,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  this  State  also  gave  in  their  adhesion,  or  refused  to  join  the  colonists  in 
an  insurrection.* 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Austin  in  Texas,  a  small  number  of  troops 
reached  its  southern  borders,  under  General  Cos.  The  government  had 
not  contemplated  an  open  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  custom-houses,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  &c.  and 
did  not  send  an  adequate  number  to  compel  their  obedience.  But,  true 
to  their  long  settled  determination,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  march 
of  the  Mexican  troops  into  that  part  of  the  country.  Austin  had  visited 
New  Orleans  on  his  way  home.  There  the  future  plans  of  operation  were 
concocted  He  was  accompanied  to  Texas  by  some  daring  adventurers. 
An  army  was  immediately  organized.  Mexican  revenue  cutters  were 
seized,  under  the  charge  of  pirating  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.t    The  troops  under  General  Cos  were  driven 

*  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  proposal  to  change  the  form  of  government  was  made, 
and  enforced,  by  the  usurped  authority  of  the  President.  This  is  not  true.  The  mea- 
sure was  recommended  by  others,  sanctioned  by  the  general  Congress,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Mexican  people  almost  unanimously.  The  Executive,  as  in  duty  bound, 
merely  proceeds  to  enforce  the  national  will.  The  Mexicans  had  become  weary  of 
the  dissensions  arising  under  the  Federal  organization.  The  "nullifiers"  of  that  Re- 
public acted  with  more  spirit  than  those  of  our  country.  When  they  resolved  to  abro- 
gate the  laws  of  the  general  government,  they  frequently  essayed  to  put  their  threats 
in  execution  ;  and,  in  too  many  instances,  blood  was  shed,  as  well  as  ink,  before  their 
disputes  were  settled.  In  the  proposed  amendments  or  alterations  of  their  Constitu- 
tion, the  main  essential  features  of  a  republican  government  were  preserved  ;  and  as 
the  form  was  more  simple,  and  easier  to  be  comprehended  by  the  people,  generally, 
they  hoped  for  more  tranquillity  and  permanent  prosperity  under  it. 

f  The  writer  of  this  was  travelling  in  company  with  a  Captain  of  one  of  the  U.  States 
revenue  cutters  at  the  period  here  alluded  to,  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  a  short  time  before.  There  were  then  loud  complaints,  in  the  newspapers,  of 
the  negligence  of  our  government  in  protecting  our  commerce  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico. — 
The  Captain  was  questioned  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  there.  He  replied  as  fol- 
lows— "These  complaints  proceed  altogether  from  the  smugglers.  The  commanders 
of  vessels  whom  they  denominate  pirates,  are  regularly  commissioned  revenue  officers, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  government.     The  smuggling  gentry  are 
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into  the  fort  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  Expeditions  were  fitted  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  auxiliary  forces  proceeded  to  the 
assistance  of  the  colonists,  under  the  guise  of  emigrant  settlers.  An  agent 
of  the  Texas  land  speculators  in  New  York  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forwarding  these  "emigrants,"  &c.  Austin 
took  the  command  of  the  colonial  army,  but  he  soon  thereafter  relinquish- 
ed the  office,  leaving  the  Mexican  troops  besieged  at  San  Antonio.  He 
never  was  popular  with  the  turbulent  spirits  in  Texas  ;  and  they  now  got 
him  out  of  their  way,  by  giving  him  the  appointment  of  Commissioner 
to  procure  further  aid,  both  physical  and  pecuniary,  from  the  United 
States. 

It  was  now  "neck  or  nothing"  with  the  speculators  and  advocates  of 
slavery.  They  could  not  even  stand  upon  the  basis  of  "state  sovereignty," 
as  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  itself  had  agreed, 
tacidy  at  least,  to  the  new  order  of  things.*  A  fractional  part  only,  and 
that  almost  entirely  composed  of  foreigners,  were  disposed  to  resist  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  decree  of  the  General  Congress.  A 
meeting  of  some  of  the  colonists  and  adventurers  was  held,  and  the  in- 
cipient steps  were  taken  to  proclaim  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
Texas.  It  was  proposed,  in  describing  limits,  to  leave  the  western  boun- 
dary undefined,  in  order  that  the  contemplated  new  Republic  might  em- 
brace as  much  of  the  Mexican  territory  as  could  be  conquered.  The 
intention  of  the  revolutionists  is,  to  comprehend  within  its  limits  a  vast 
extent  of  country  west  of  Texas  proper,  viz.  parts  of  Coahuila  and  the 
former[states  of  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua,  as  well  as  most  of  the  territory 
of  Santa  Fe.t  The  "  grants"  to  which  I  have  heretofore  alluded,  cover 
nearly  the  total  surface  of  this  extensive  region,  with  the  exception  of 
those  portions  of  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua,  which  they  have  in  view. 
In  fact,  their  object  is  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  Texian  Empire  to  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  at  least  as  high  up  as  its  great  bend,  where  it  passes 
through  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  these  insatiate  and  all-grasping 
views  are  entertained  by  the  Texas  insurrectionists,  and  their  speculating 
adjuncts  in  the  United  States.  Should  they  be  successful  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  object — whether  the  country  shall  ever  be  incorporated 
with  the  States  of  this  Union  or  not — the  slave-trade,  both  domestic  and 

sometimes  detected,  and  their  goods,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  taken  from  them  ;  and  then 
they  have  the  barefaced  assurance  to  call  upon  the  grovernment  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  them  in  the  violation  of  the  Mexican  laws." 

*  We  do  not  learn  that  more  than  two  native  Mexicans,  of  note,  have  joined  the 
colonists  and  foreign  adventurers,  in  the  present  insurrection.  These  are,  Lorenzo  de 
Zavala,  and  General  Mexia.  The  first  is  one  of  the  "  empresarios"  connected  with  the 
"  Galvezton  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company,"  of  New  York  ;  and  the  last  was  banish- 
ed from  the  Republic,  I  believe,  on  some  charge  of  a  treasonable  nature.  They  are 
both  deeply  engaged  in  the  land  speculations  before  alluded  to — but  neither  of  them 
were  residents  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas. 

|  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  idea  expressed  by  the  writer  of  a  series  of 
essays,  under  the  signature  of  "  Americanus,"  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  a  few  years  since. 
These  essays  were  attributed  to  a  gentleman  who  is  now  a  distinguished  Senator  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  contended  that  the  U.  S.  government,  should  en- 
deavour to  acquire  the  whole  of  this  immense  territory,  as  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
"nine  more  slave  States  to  counterbalance  the  increasing  number  ot  free  States  in  the 
North." 
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foreign,  will  be  increased  and  perpetuated  perhaps  for  centuries,  in  despite 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  that  may  be  arrayed  against  it.  What  I 
have  stated  are  solemn  facts : — and  whether  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  colonists  will  be  considered  by  the  well-disposed  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  people  merely  struggling 
for  the  inalienable  right  and  legitimate  privilege  of  enjoying  their  own 
freedom  and  pursuing  their  own  happiness,  time  must  determine. 


TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 

No.  IV. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  brief  review  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," recently  issued  by  the  Texas  colonists.  But  I  will  preface  my 
remarks  upon  this  particular  subject,  with  a  statement  of  the  population 
of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  as  far  as  it  was  correctly  ascertained  in  the  year 
1832-33,  immediately  previous  to  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  "In- 
dependent State"  in  Texas,  under  the  Mexican  Constitution  of  1824. — 
This  statement  is  taken  from  official  documents.  The  municipalities,  or 
districts,  named,  comprise  the  population  of  cities  or  towns,  with  the  in- 
habitants contiguous  thereto,  viz : 

Municipalities.  No.  of  inhabitants. 

Leona  Vicario,  (formerly  Saltillo,)         -              -  24,087 

Vallalonquin,                   -  3,499 

Capellania,                       -    t                      -             -  3,576 

Parras,               ....              -  11,941 

Visca  of  Bustamenta,     -             -             -             -  5,189 

Monclova,         -----  5,021 

San  Francisco  and  San  Miguel  de  Aguays,         -  1,005 

San  Buenaventura,        -  4,212 

Nadadores,        -----  1,9S4 

Cienegas,           -----  1,631 

Abasole,            -----  1,237 

Candela,             -  2,491 

Santa  Rosa,       -----  2,334 

Guerrero,          -              -              -              -              -  1,015 

Rosas,                 -----  2,122 

Nava,                 -----  569 

Gigedo,             -----  863 

Morelos,            -              -              -              -             -  616 

Allende, 67S 

Bexar,               -  1,677 

Goliad, 1,439 

Austin,               -----  6,186 

Nacogdoches,    -----  834 

Gonzales,  (De  Witt's  colony,)  -              -             -  466 

Total,  -  -  S4.672 
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Of  these  municipalities,  the  five  last  named,  only,  are  in  what  was 
originally  called  the  Province  of  Texas.     The  population  of  that  of  Aus- 
tin, as  well  as  Gonzales,  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  foreigners.    Those 
of  Nacogdoches,  and  Goliad,  contain  a  large  number  of  native  inhabi- 
tants.    In  that  of  Bexar  there  are  very  few  foreigners.    The  others,  like- 
wise, contain  none  of  consequence.     But  although  a  correct  census  of  the 
whole  population  of  Texas  had  not  been  taken,  and  of  course  the  exact 
number  was  not  officially  ascertained,  an  estimate  was  made  by  an  agent 
of  the  general  government,  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  at  the  period 
alluded  to.    He  visited  the  different  settlements,  and  obtained  his  informa- 
tion from   the  most  intelligent  colonists  themselves.     According  to  his 
calculation  the  whole  then  amounted  to  21,000.     If  we  deduct  the  num- 
ber of  native  inhabitants  in  Bexar,  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches  (say  3,000) 
from  this  estimate,  it  will  appear  that  the  colonists  and  other  foreigners 
in  Texas,  at  that  time  numbered  about  18,000.     This,  it  is  presumed,  in- 
eluded  persons  of  all  colours,  and  in  all  conditions,  except  the  uncivilized 
Indians.     We  will,  however,  suppose  that  the  number  of  foreigners  them- 
selves amounted  to  20,000.    The  whole  population  of  the  State  would  thus 
be  about  97,000.    It  will  therefore  appear,  that  the  number  of  the  colonists 
was  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  :  and  even  of  that  proportion  a 
moiety  perhaps,  had  not  taken  measures  to  acquire  legal  title  to  citizenship. 
From  this  view  of  the  state  of  things  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  colonists  could 
not  exercise  as  much  influence  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  as  they  wish- 
ed, there  was  a  reason  for  it.    They  had  their  proportion  of  representatives 
in  the  popular  branch  of  government,  and  all  were  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws.     If  they  had  sufficient  cause  of  complaint,  their  views,  their 
objects,  and  their  supposed  interests  must  have  been  very  different  from 
those  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  couutry,  to  whose  government  they 
had  voluntarily  pledged  their  allegiance.     But  I  have  before  stated  what 
their  views  and  objects  were,  and  shall  at  present  merely  request  the 
reader  to  bear  the  same  in  mind. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  gross  errors,  or  the  unwarrantable  assump- 
tions, in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  lately  promulgated  by  the  colo- 
nists, I  will  endeavour  to  use  as  much  brevity  as  the  case  will  permit. 
Passing  over  their  preamble,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  enumeration 
of  sundry  grievances,  the  first  of  which  are  stated  as  follows : 

"The  Mexican  government,  by  its  colonization  laws,  invited  and  in- 
duced the  Anglo-American  population  to  colonize  its  wildernesses,  under 
the  pledged  faith  of  a  written  constitution,  that  they  should  continue  to 
enjoy  that  constitutional  liberty  and  republican  government  to  which 
they  had  been  habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  this  expectation  they  had  been  cruelly  disappointed — as 
the  Mexican  nation  has  acquiesced  in  the  late  changes  made  in  the  go- 
vernment by  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna ; — who  having  overturned 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  now  offers  us  the  cruel  alternative,  either 
to  abandon  our  homes,  acquired  by  so  many  privations,  or  submit  to  the 
most  intolerable  of  all  tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and 
the  priesthood." 

Here  the  idea  is  inculcated,  that  the  Mexican  nation  solemnly  pledged 
itself  to  guarantee  to  the  colonists  the  same  form  of  government  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  United  States.     It  is  true,  that  in  organiz- 
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ing  their  government,  the  Mexicans  adopted  a  plan  very  similar  to  our 
own.  But  the  terms  upon  which  they  invited  and  permitted  the  settle- 
ment of  foreigners  were,  that  they  must  be  subject  to  the  regulations 
which  the  constituted  authorities  should  from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  make. 

The  business  of  colonizing  commenced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  ;  it  was  continued  under  the  Imperial  form  of  govern- 
ment, previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  system;  and  every 
change  was  sanctioned  by  the  colonists,  and  the  declaration  of  their  alle- 
giance renewed,  until  they  conceived  the  plan  and  purpose  of  asserting 
their  "Independence."  Their  charge  against  the  President,  of  usurp- 
ing authority  and  establishing  a  military  despotism,  is  not  borne  out  by 
facts.  The  change  in  the  form  of  government  was  made  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  not  by  the  Executive.  The  Constitutional  Republic 
still  exists ;  and  we  have  no  evidence  that,  in  this  respect,  the  President 
exercises  any  authority  save  that  with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  laws. 

They  proceed  to  say: — "It  has  sacrificed  our  welfare  to  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  by  which  our  interests  have  been  continually  depressed  through 
a  jealous  and  partial  course  of  legislation,  carried  on  at  a  far  distant  seat 
of  govenment  by  a  hostile  majority  in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  this  too, 
notwithstanding  we  have  petitioned  in  the  humblest  terms  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  State  government,  and  have  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  national  constitution,  presented  to  the  general  Congress 
a  republican  constitution,  which  was  without  just  cause  contemptuously 
rejected." 

This  language  is  very  different  from  that  used  by  the  colonists  before 
they  took  the  resolution  to  set  up  a  government  for  themselves.  I  have, 
in  a  previous  number  of  these  essays,  quoted  from  different  publications 
to  show  that  they  were  well  received,  kindly  and  liberally  treated  by  the 
government,  and  enjoyed  great  advantages  under  it.  That  they  should 
complain  of  the  transaction  of  legislative  business  in  the  Spanish  tongue, 
is  marvellous  indeed  !  Had  any  one  the  folly  to  suppose  that  the  natives 
would  have  adopted  a  foreign  language,  for  the  purpose,  merely  to  ac- 
commodate a  handful  of  foreign  settlers?  As  to  the  "humble  terms"  in 
which  they  preferred  their  application  for  the  privilege  of  establishing  a 
State  government,  and  the  cause  of  rejection,  I  must  also  refer  the  reader 
to  one  of  my  former  numbers. 

Alluding  to  Austin's  imprisonment,  they  gravely  assert: — 

"It  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon,  for  a  long  time,  one  of  our  citizens,  for 
no  other  cause  but  a  zealous  endeavour  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  our 
Constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  government." 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  every  candid  reader,  whether  the  at- 
tempt to  organize  a  State  government,  without  the  consent  of  the  national 
Congress,  and  after  that  body  had  refused  its  sanction  to  the  measure,  can 
be  fairly  construed  into  a  "zealous  endeavor  to  procure  the  acceptance" 
of  the  instrument !  I  have  before  stated,  particularly,  the  course  he  pur- 
sued in  this  case,  and  need  not  repeat  it. 
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TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 
No.  V. 

Proceeding  with  the  enumeration  of  their  "  grievances,"  the  colonists 
charge  the  government,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  follows : 

"  It  has  failed  and  refused  to  secure  on  a  firm  basis,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  that  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  and  only  safe  guarantee  for  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens." 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  general  government  ever  officially  declared, 
either  by  the  Constitution  or  otherwise,  that  the  "  trial  by  jury"  would 
be  introduced  in  their  code  of  laws.  Yet  the  Mexican  statesmen  have 
evinced  a  disposition  to  establish  their  institutions  upon  the  most  liberal 
basis  that  the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  state  of  things  generally 
would  permit.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is  in  these 
words  : 

"  160.  The  judicial  power  of  each  state  shall  be  exercised  by  the  tri- 
bunals that  the  Constitution  may  establish  or  designate,  and  all  cases,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  appertain  to  the  cognizance  of  those  tribunals,  shall 
be  terminated  in  them  to  final  judgment  and  execution." 

The  Spanish  colonists  had  never  been  familiar  with  that  excellent  pro- 
vision in  the  English  code,  the  trial  by  jury:  and  as  a  substitute  for  it, 
the  Mexican  Federal  Government  adopted  a  system  of  Arbitration, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  better  comport  with  the  habits  and  under- 
standings of  its  citizens,  at  the  period  of  the  organization  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Regular  Courts  were  established  for  the  prompt  transaction  of  all 
business  connected  with  the  judiciary:  and  the  following  articles  of  the 
Constitution  guarantee  the  privilege  of  arbitration,  as  aforesaid. 

"  155.  No  suit  can  be  instituted,  neither  in  civil  nor  criminal  cases, 
for  injuries,  without  [the  plaintiff]  being  able  to  prove,  having  legally  at- 
tempted the  means  of  conciliation. 

"  156.  None  can  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  terminating  his  differ- 
ences by  means  of  arbitrators  appointed  by  each  party,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  of  the  controversy." 

It  was  understood  that  the  States  were  at  liberty  to  establish  the  trial 
by  jury,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legislatures,  the  state  of  society 
should  warrant  it.  And  by  the  Constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the 
principle  was  recognized.  The  two  following  articles  of  that  instrument 
relate  particularly  to  arbitration  and  trial  by  jury: 

"  178.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  state  can  terminate  his  differences,  be 
the  state  of  the  case  what  it  may,  by  medium  of  arbitrators,  or  in  any 
other  extra-judicial  manner;  the  agreement  in  this  particular  shall  be  re- 
ligiously observed,  and  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators  executed,  if  the 
parties  who  have  made  the  compromise  do  not  reserve  the  right  of  ap- 
peal." 

"  192.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  for  the  attention  of  Congress, 
(State  Legislature,)  shall  be  to  establish  in  criminal  cases,  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  extending  it  gradually,  and  even  adopting  it  in  civil  eases,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  advantages  of  this  precious  institution,  may  be  practically 
developed." 
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111  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  alluded  to  in  the  last  article  here 
quoted,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  in  the  year  1834,  (I  believe,)  institut- 
ing the  trial  by  jury,  and  appointed  a  gentleman  of  legal  acquirements, 
formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  judges  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  A  series  of  essays,  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  were  also 
published  in  the  newspaper  at  the  seat  of  the  State  Government  about 
that  time,  elucidating  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  trial  by  jury.  Thus 
we  perceive  that  measures  were  taken — probably  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  things  would  admit — to  incorporate  this  institution  in  the  code  of  laws. 
And,  in  the  alterations  proposed  for  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  no 
mention  has  been  made  relative  to  this  particular  subject.  The  reader 
will,  therefore,  judge  with  what  truth  the  assertion  has  been  made,  that 
the  government  "refused"  to  establish  the  trial  by  jury. 

One  of  their  grievances  is  declared  to  be,  that  the  government  "  has 
failed  to  establish  any  public  system  of  education,"  &c.  Nations  are  not 
"  born  in  a  day" — neither  can  their  institutions,  when  newly  modelled, 
be  matured  instantaneously.  "  Public  instruction"  was  considered  a 
measure  of  paramount  importance  in  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  government,  and  was  enumerated  with  others  in  the  constitutional 
provisions,  but  various  causes  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan 
of  operations.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  particular  times, 
and  the  lawless  acts  of  the  colonists  themselves,  were  the  principal  causes 
that  retarded  the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  other  semina- 
ries of  learning,  as  the  government  proposed,  and  fully  intended  to  have 
done. 

They  further  charge  the  Federal  Government  with  having  acted  tyran- 
nically, as  follows: 

"  It  has  suffered  the  military  commandant  stationed  among  us  to  exercise 
arbitrary  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  thus  trampling  upon  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  rendering  the  military  superior  to  the 
civil  power." 

In  what  respect  these  "  arbitrary  acts"  have  been  exercised,  is  not  spe- 
cified. But,  as  I  have  before  stated,  they  themselves  refused  to  carry  in- 
to effect  the  laws,  or  render  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  in  numerous 
instances;  and,  of  course,  the  Executive  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  military  force,  to  cause  the  due  observance  of  legislative  enact- 
ments. 

Again,  they  say:  "  It  has  dissolved  by  force  of  arms  the  State  Con- 
gress of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  obliged  our  representatives  to  fly  for 
their  lives  from  the  seat  of  government;  thus  depriving  us  of  the  funda- 
mental political  right  of  representation." 

But  they  do  not  tell  us  that  the  State  government  had  previously  nul- 
lified the  acts  of  the  general  Congress,  in  the  sale  of  immense  tracts  of 
land,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  colonization  laws.  They  keep  out 
of  view  the  fact,  that  it  assumed  the  privilege  of  selling  four  hundred 
leagues,  (1,771,200  English  acres,)  even  to  foreigners,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Federal  statutes — and  that  one  hundred  leagues  were  actually  thus 
disposed  of  to  the  New  York  land  speculators.  Even  the  "provisional  go- 
vernment" of  Texas,  established  on  the  return  of  Austin  from  the  Mexi- 
can Capital,  declared  these  proceedings  of  the  State  government  illegal 
and  void.     Instead   of  being  necessitated  "  to  fly  for  their  lives,"   the 
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members  of  the  Legislature  fled  (it  may  rather  be  presumed)  to  avoid  im- 
peachment, or  imprisonment  and  legal  punishment  for  their  misdeeds. 

They  also  assert,  that  the  government  "  has  demanded  the  surrender 
of  a  number  of  [their]  citizens,  and  ordered  military  detachments  to  se- 
cure and  carry  them  into  the  interior  for  trial,  in  contempt  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution." 

We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  measures  of  this  nature  had  been 
adopted,  until  it  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  "  civil  authori- 
ty" was  prostrated,  and  the  laws  were  wholly  disregarded,  in  that  section 
of  the  republic,  so  far  as  they  chose  to  consider  them  inconsistent  with 
their  views  and  pretensions. 

The  following  charge,  too,  is  gravely  preferred: — 

"  It  has  made  piratical  attacks  upon  our  commerce,  by  commissioning 
foreign  desperadoes,  and  authorizing  them  to  seize  our  vessels,  and  con- 
vey the  property  of  our  citizens  to  far  distant  ports  for  confiscation." 

The  Mexican  government  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  has  a  very  small 
marine.  Of  course,  it  has  but  few  experienced  naval  commanders.  For- 
eigners, in  whom  the  government  can  repose  confidence,  are  therefore 
occasionally  appointed  to  the  command  of  its  armed  vessels.  I  have  be- 
fore stated  that  the  colonists  were  extensively  engaged  in  contraband 
trade,  the  introduction  of  slaves,  &c.  The  custom-house  regulations 
were  completely  "  nullified"  by  them,  when  the  Mexican  troops  were 
expelled  in  1832.  I  believe  that  not  a  single  revenue  establishment  was 
kept  up,  except  in  those  interior  towns  where  the  native  population  was 
numerous.  When  the  government  vessels  did  succeed  in  capturing  those 
engaged  in  smuggling,  &c,  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  to  ports  guard- 
ed by  troops,  to  prevent  them  being  retaken  by  the  smugglers  and  law- 
less "  desperadoes"  among  the  colonists  themselves,  in  places  where  they 
could  effect  it  with  impunity.  Possibly,  some  abuses  may  have  existed 
under  this  regulation:  but  had  the  colonists  consented  to  aid  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  Texas  ports,  such  abuses  (if  there  even 
were  any)  might  have  been  obviated. 

Another  apparently  serious  "  grievance"  is  stated  thus: — 

"  It  [the  general  government]  denies  us  the  right  of  worshipping  the 
Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences — by  the  support  of  a 
national  religion,  calculated  to  promote  the  temporal  interests  of  its  hu- 
man functionaries,  rather  than  the  glory  of  the  true  and  living  God." 

The  institution  of  an  established  religion  is  a  grand  defect  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Mexican  Republic.  But  this  is  nothing  more  than  what 
may  be  said  of  the  English,  and  many  other  European,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can governments.  The  colonists  well  knew  that  none  but  the  established 
religion  was  ever  tolerated,  constitutioyially,  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, when  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  Many  of  them  for- 
mally embraced  the  predominant  faith,  were  baptized,  renewed  their  mar- 
riage contracts,  &c.  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  But 
a  disposition  very  generally  prevailed  among  the  Mexican  people,  to 
tolerate  the  public  exercise  of  all  other  professions  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  both  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  held  their  meetings,  openly, 
in  the  colonies,  without  the  least  degree  of  molestation  from  the  govern- 
ment or  individuals.  Even  laws  were  enacted,  by  Mexicans,  providing 
for  their  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious  privileges.     Had 
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they  shown  a  disposition  to  unite  with  the  native  inhabitants  in  support- 
ing the  laws  of  the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  privileges 
would  eventually  have  been  guarantied  them  by  permanent  constitutional 
regulations. 

I  shall  omit  the  notice  of  sundry  items  in  the  list  of  grievances  set 
forth  by  the  framers  of  their  "  Declaration  of  Independence,"  as  aforesaid. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  incidental  to  the  state  of  war,  in  which  they 
have  designedly  involved  themselves.  But  before  I  conclude,  I  must 
ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  one  more  important  specification,  which 
they  dwell  on  with  particular  emphasis,  viz  : — that  "  the  whole  nature  of 
their  government  has  been  forcibly  changed,  without  their  consent," 
(meaning  without  the  consentof  the  Mexican  people  at  large) ;  and  that  their 
"rulers"  have  established  "a  consolidated  central  military  despotism,  in 
which  every  interest  is  disregarded  but  that  of  the  army  and  the  priest- 
hood," &c. 

This  sweeping,  wholesale  assumption  is  embodied  in  their  preamble  ; 
but  in  the  sequel,  they  admit  that  "the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced 
in"  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "the  destruction  of  their  liberty,  and 
the  substitution  therefor  of  a  military  government."  A  few  extracts 
from  the  Decree  of  the  general  Congress,  relating  to  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject,  which  is  so  completely  involved  in  gloom  by  the  "  Decla- 
ration" of  these  revolutionists.  The  articles  of  the  Decree,  aforesaid, 
from  the  third  to  the  ninth,  read  thus  : — 

"3.  The  system  of  government  of  the  nation  is  a  republican,  popular, 
representative  one. 

"  4.  The  exercise  of  the  supreme  national  power  will  continue  to  be 
divided  into  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial,  which  cannot  be  united 
in  any  case  nor  for  any  pretext.  There  shall  be  established,  moreover, 
means  sufficient  to  prevent  the  three  powers  from  transcending  the  limits 
of  their  attributes. 

"  5.  The  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  shall  reside  in  a  Congress 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  divided  into  two  Chambers,  one  of 
Deputies,  and  the  other  of  Senators,  who  shall  be  elected  periodically  by 
the  people.  The  constitutional  law  will  determine  the  qualifications 
which  the  electors  and  the  elected  must  possess  ;  the  time,  manner, 
and  form  of  their  elections  ;  the  period  of  the  elect;  and  every  thing 
relative  to  the  essential  organization  of  these  two  parts  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned power,  and  to  the  circle  of  their  prerogatives. 

"  6.  The  exercise  of  the  Executive  power  shall  reside  in  a  President, 
to  be  elected  indirectly  and  periodically  by  the  people,  a  Mexican  by 
birth,  whose  other  circumstances,  as  well  as  those  of  his  election,  his 
term  of  office,  his  powers  and  mode  of  exercising  them,  will  be  determin- 
ed by  the  constitutional  law. 

"  7.  The  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power  shall  reside  in  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  and  in  the  tribunals  and  judges,  which  the  constitutional  law 
shall  establish  :  their  prerogatives,  their  number,  duration,  radication, 
responsibility,  and  mode  of  election,  the  said  law  will  establish. 

"  8.  The  national  territory  will  be  divided  into  departments,  upon  the 
basis  of  population  and  other  conducive  circumstances  :  a  constitutional 
law  will  detail  their  number,  extent,  and  subdivisions. 
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"  9.  For  the  government  of  the  Departments,  there  shall  he  Governors 
and  departmental  juntas  ;  these  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people,  in  the 
mode  and  in  the  number,  which  the  law  shall  establish ;  and  those  shall 
be  appointed,  periodically,  by  the  supreme  executive  power,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  said  juntas." 

These  are  the  principal  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
for  the  Mexican  Republic,  under  its  new  organization.  It  would  seem 
to  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  a  mere  system  of  "  military  despotism," 
as  the  Texas  colonial  insurrectionists  assert !  The  probability  is,  that  the 
people  will  possess  as  much  liberty,  be  equally  as  well  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  inherent,  inalienable  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  also 
witness  more  stability  in  their  political  institutions,  and  tranquillity 
among  themselves,  under  such  a  form  of  government,  than  that  of  a  more 
complicated  system. 

I  will  now  close  my  review  of  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence," 
aforesaid.  But  I  shall  reserve  some  more  general  remarks  for  another 
number. 


TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 
No.  VI. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  organize  a  Federal  Republican  government 
in  Mexico,  after  the  brief  reign  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  delegates  were 
elected  by  the  people,  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  purpose.  This  body 
was  denominated  a  "Constituent  Congress;"  and  was  invested  with  au- 
thority to  frame  a  Constitution,  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  "  Con- 
vention" which  framed  that  of  the  United  States  of  the  North.  But  in 
providing  for  future  amendments  or  alterations  of  the  Constitution,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  nation,  the  calling  of  such  Conventions 
was  dispensed  with ;  and  the  necessary  power  was  delegated  to  the  ge- 
neral Congress,  to  be  exercised,  should  the  state  of  the  country  require 
it,  under  certain  formal  rules  of  proceeding.  One  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Constitution,  granting  this  authority  to  the  National  Congress,  is  in 
these  words : — 

"170.  In  order  to  reform  or  amend  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitu- 
tional Act,  shall  be  observed,  besides  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  forego- 
ing articles,  all  the  requisites  provided  for  the  formation  of  laws,  except- 
ing the  right  to  make  observations  granted  to  the  President,  in  article 
106." 

The  Congress  was  thus  constituted  a  "Convention,"  for  this  especial 
purpose,  entirely  independent  of  the  Executive.  The  "  right  to  make 
observations  granted  to  the  President,"  in  the  formation  of  general  laws, 
was  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  the  Veto  power  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Republic.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  was  withheld.  It  will 
therefore  appear,  that  the  Mexican  Congress  was  duly  authorized  to  "re- 
form or  amend"  the  national  Constitution,  when  the  state  of  the  country 
should  require  it.  Whether  the  actual  state  of  things  did  call  for  it,  or 
not,  is  a  pertinent  subject  for  investigation,  before  we  join  the  revolution- 
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ists  in  their  condemnation  of  the  measure.  That  body  acted  upon  its 
constitutional  responsibility,  and  it  may  be  presumed  independently  of 
all  authority  but  that  of  the  people,  to  whom  alone  the  members  were 
amenable  for  the  abuse  of  their  power. 

In  a  previous  number  of  these  essays,  I  stated  that  the  principles  of 
"Nullification,"  as  professed  by  many  in  this  country,  had  taken  deep 
root,  and  were  often  practically  exemplified,  in  the  Mexican  Confederacy. 
The  Texas  colonists,  individually,  and  some  of  the  States,  in  their  "sove- 
reign" capacity,  acted  them  out  thoroughly;  and  not  only  were  the 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  thus  endangered,  but  even,  the 
stability  of  its  free  institutions,  and  the  permanency  of  the  government 
were  rendered  wholly  insecure,  and  liable  to  eventual  destruction.  The 
more  intelligent  and  reflecting  among  the  Mexican  people,  were  fully 
sensible  of  this.  They  found,  by  an  experience  of  years,  that  the  com- 
plicated system  of  government,  adopted  by  their  Anglo-American  neigh- 
bours, was  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  inass  of  their  citizens,  and 
consequently  not  adapted  to  their  state  and  condition.  In  considering 
the  proposal  for  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  the  municipality  of  Toluca 
expressed  the  following  views  and  sentiments  : — 

"Feeling,  therefore,  the  pressing  and  imperious  necessity  of  terminat- 
ing and  hereafter  preventing  the  abuses  which  have  frequently  been  made 
of  power  by  the  authorities  of  the  different  states — using  it  formerly 
and  at  present  in  several  of  them  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  with 
whose  happiness  (the  prime  object  of  all  social  institutions)  they  had  been 
entrusted,  but  which  they  sacrificed  to  their  own  private  interests  or  to 
disgraceful  passions  :  Convinced,  also,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  adopt  a  mode  of  government  more  consistent  with  the  establishment  of 
an  administration  so  economical  as  to  repair  the  poverty,  decay,  and  ruin, 
to  which  the  profession  and  complexions  of  the  present  system  has  reduc- 
ed the  country,  and  so  strong  as  to  extricate  it  from  opprobrious  and  op- 
pressive bankruptcy  ;  to  supply  our  internal  wants,  and  restore  and  con- 
solidate our  impaired  credit;  opposed  also  to  tyrannical  and  absolute  power 
whether  exercised  by  one  or  more  persons,  or  by  the  unbiassed  multi- 
tude ;  tired  of  enduring  sometimes  heavy  and  barbarous  oppression,  some- 
times dreadful  and  bloody  anarchy;  desirous  at  length  to  see  perpetually 
and  irrevocably  secured  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  national 
and  constitutional  freedom,  and  of  the  other  social  rights  which  have 
hitherto  been  merely  nominal,  and  basely  violated,"  &c.  &c. 

With  this  understanding  of  their  state  and  condition,  and  this  desire  to 
improve  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  themselves  and 
the  successive  generations  of  their  posterity,  the  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion was  proposed,  and  sanctioned  voluntarily  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  Mexican  people.  It  was  also  finally  "  acquiesced  in"  by  them 
tmanimously,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  of  the  states — and  that  fractional  part  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  had  not  acquired  citizenship  in  the 
Republic.  This  is  the  ostensible  pretext,  (though  not  the  real  one,)  now 
urged  by  the  Texas  insurrectionists,  for  waging  war  against  the  Mexican 
government.  They  did  not  pretend  to  have  sufficient  cause  of  com- 
plaint, to  adopt  measures  for  their  entire  independence,  so  long  as  the 
hope  existed  that  the  Federal  form  of  government  could  be  continued.    It 
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is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  oppressed.  But  they  deny  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  Mexican  people  the  right  to  abrogate  such  institu- 
tions as  their  own  experience  teaches  them  are  unsuited  to  their  condition; 
unless,  indeed,  they  will  give  up  a  large  portion  of  their  country,  and 
leave  a  great  number  of  their  brethren  to  the  exclusive  control  and  unap- 
proved government  of  foreigners.  Texas  never  did  exercise  the  autho- 
rity of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Neither  did  the  colonists  ever,  ex- 
clusively, possess  the  attributes  of  a  community,  clothed  with  an)*  politi- 
cal power  whatever.  When  they  settled  in  the  country,  they  took  up 
their  abode  among  the  native  inhabitants,  promised  obedience  to  their 
laws,  and  were  ever  legally  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  their  govern- 
ment. They  never  possessed  a  shadow  of  legal  title  to  a  foot  of  the  soil, 
further  than  what  a  part  of  them  acquired  by  the  munificence  and  liber- 
ality of  that  same  people  and  government,  and  what  they  obtained  by 
purchase  from  them.  What  authority  then,  can  they  claim,  to  dictate  to 
the  Mexican  nation  the  formula  of  its  political  institutions — or  demand 
the  relinquishment  of  its  right  to  possess  and  govern  the  country  in 
which  they  have  thus  been  permitted  to  settle  themselves?  It  was  an 
acknowledged  axiom  with  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  fails  to  secure  to  its  citizens  generally  the  pos- 
session of  their  inalienable  privileges,  in  the  "  pursuit  of  happiness," 
&c. — "  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organiz- 
ing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness."  Yet.  they  never  promulged  the  doctrine, 
that  a  small  minority  in  a  community  should  exercise  the  right  to  pre- 
vent the  majority  from  carrying  this  principle  into  effect.  To  eluci- 
date the  subject  more  fully,  let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  would  be  strict- 
ly analogous  to  the  one  before  us. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  revolution,  and  previous  to  the  organization 
of  our  present  form  of  government,  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
was  settled  by  a  considerable  number  of  Germans.  They  had  migrated 
from  the  monarchical  principalities  of  Europe,  or  at  least  from  countries 
whose  political  institutions  were  different  in  their  principles  and  organic 
structure  from  ours.  We  will  suppose  they  did  not  approve  the  demo- 
cratic republican  form  of  government  which  our  fathers  established  under 
the  present  Constitution.  They  composed  a  small  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province.  They  were  settled  among  the  native  inhabitants, 
(or  there  were  a  large  number  of  natives  in  the  same  part  with  them- 
selves) whose  ancestors  had  opened  farms  and  built  up  villages  long 
before  these  foreigners  had  asked  or  obtained  permission  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence there.  They  had  declared  allegiance  to  the  government  under 
the  first  confederation  ;  they  promised  obedience  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  should  in  future  be  enacted  by  the  legal  authorities  ;  and 
they  were  kindly  treated,  and  in  a  few  instances  advanced  to  stations  of 
honour,  trust  and  profit.  But  although  the  native  inhabitants  in  the  pro- 
vince outnumbered  them,  as  more  than  three  or  four  to  one,  we  will  as- 
sume that  they  refused  their  sanction  to  the  government,  under  the  fede- 
ral organization  of  this  Union.  The  natives  were  almost  unanimous  in 
giving  their  assent  ;  all,  except  these  foreigners,  approved  or  finally 
"  acquiesced"  in  the  proposed  change. 
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Now,  let  us  suppose,  that  in  this  state  of  things,  these  Germans  had 
declared  for  the  old  confederation,  taken  up  arms  to  resist  the  authority 
of  the  general  Congress,  called  upon  their  brethren  in  Europe  to  aid 
them  in  their  rebellion,  and  finally  declared  the  independence  of  Lan- 
caster, Berks,  and  as  many  other  contiguous  Counties  as  they  might 
eventually  be  able  to  conquer :  nay,  suppose  they  had  expressed  the  in- 
tention in  their  "  Declaration,"  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  part  of  Virginia  and  of  Ohio,  and  nearly  all  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  while  they  were  still  dependent  upon  the  Ger- 
mans in  Europe  for  men,  money,  and  other  means  to  accomplish  their 
object!  !  What,  I  ask,  would  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  said 
and  done  ?  What  would  their  brethren,  "  their  own  countrymen"  in 
Europe,  consider  their  duty  in  such  a  case  ?  What  judgment,  indeed, 
would  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  have  pronounced  upon  their 
daring  "  usurpation"  of  power — their  ambitious,  yet  impotent  efforts — 
their  total  disregard  of  justice,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  government  ?  I  need  not  say  what  the  impartial  verdict 
would  have  been. 

Tell  me  not,  that  the  comparison  here  fails  in  the  application  to  our 
subject.  It  is  strictly  correct  in  every  essential  particular.  If  there  is 
any  variance  in  the  similitude,  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  more  justifiable  than  the  Texas  colonists  in  raising  the  standard  of 
revolt,  had  they  objected  to  the  change  in  the  form  of  government  upon 
the  principle  above  stated.  Many  of  the  former  settled  in  the  country 
long  before  the  native  inhabitants  threw  off  the  shackles  of  foreign  domi- 
nation, and  helped  to  fight  the  battles  of  national  liberty.  But  the  latter 
(with  the  exception  of  a  very  few)  introduced  themselves  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  had  been  secured,  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Texas  colo- 
nization, well  know  that  I  have  fairly  stated  facts  and  circumstances  ; 
and  it  will  be  found,  in  the  end,  that  my  inferences  are  just  and  my  con- 
clusions undeniable. 


TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 
No.  VII. 

I  have  stated  that  "  a  vast  combination  was  entered  into,  (though  not  for- 
mally organized,'')  having  in  view  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  in  the  Texas 
country,  &c.  I  might  rest  the  assertion  on  the  evidence  already  adduced  in 
proof  of  this ;  but,  in  order  to  illustrate  it  more  clearly,  I  will  ask  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  few  more  facts  and  observations  connected  with  the  subject. 

This  design  was  openly  manifested  a  short  time  after  the  settlement  of  the 
famous  "  Missouri  Question,"  by  which  it  was  decided  that  slavery  should 
never  be  extended  to  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  above 
the  line  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  of  north  latitude.  When  the  treaty,  de- 
fining the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  was  ratified  by  our  government, 
many  of  our  citizens  were  dissatisfied,  because  the  Texas  country  was  not  in- 
cluded within  its  limits.     To  some  of  these  the  question  of  slavery,  in  that 
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region,  did  not  probably  then  occur;  but  soon  after  the  colonization  commenc- 
ed, under  Austin,  it  became  a  subject  of  general  conversation  and  newspaper 
remark,  in  our  Southern  States.  All  the  writers  for  the  papers,  at  that  period, 
contemplated  the  annexation  of  the  territory  ,to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  first  who  publicly  advocated  the  measure,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  slavery,  were  the  writers  of  two  or  more 
series  of  essays,  originally  published  at  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  over  the  signa- 
tures of  "  Americanus,"  and  "  La  Salle."  These  essays  were  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  now  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  To  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  their  drift,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  doctrines  they  inculcated  were  received  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  I  submit  a  few  extracts  from  sundry  publications,  issued  soon  after 
they  made  their  appearance.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premise,  that  our 
government  (then  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  slave-holding  interest) 
was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  cession  of  the  territory  in  question,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  period  of  the  last  invasion  of  Mexico,  by  the  armies  of  Spain.  The 
first  quotation  which  I  shall  make,  is  from  a  paper  said  to  be  then  under  the 
control  of  the  present  Governor  M'Duffie,  of  South  Carolina. 

From  the  Edgefield  (S.  C.)  Carolinian. 

"  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  relinquished  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  magnanimous  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  is 
now  a  subject  of  much  interest  in  the  western  states.  This  valuable  territory 
has  now  devolved  on  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  condition  of  that 
country,  suffering  under  invasion  and  civil  war,  and  with  scanty  finances,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  retrocession  might  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable  equivalent. 
Great  confidence  is  expressed  that  the  administration  will  embrace  the  present 
favourable  occasion  of  regaining  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  country  with- 
in the  natural  limits  of  the  United  States.  Some  imposing  essays  originally 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Beacon,  with  the  signature  of  'Americanus,'  and  at- 
tributed to  Col.  Benton,  of  the  Senate,  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the 
treaty  of  1819  ,and  displaying  the  advantages  of  the  retrocession,  have  operat- 
ed upon  the  public  mind  in  the  west  with  electrical  force  and  rapidity.  The 
writer  produces  strong  circumstantial  proof  that  the  surrender  of  Texas  resulted 
from  the  subserviency  of  our  negotiator  to  Spain,  in  her  contest  with  Mexico, 
together  with  the  powerful  subsiding  motive  of  hostility  to  the  southern  and 
western  sections  of  our  own  country. 

"  This  large  fragment  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  affording  sufficient  territory 
for  four  or  five  slave-holding  states,  was  unceremoniously  sacrificed  with 
scarcely  a  pretext  of  a  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  time  of  the 
negotiation  was  during  the  heat  of  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question — the 
place  was  Washington,  whither  the  negotiation  had  been  unnecessarily  remov- 
ed, while  it  was  proceeding  prosperously  at  Madrid,  and  where  the  restric- 
tionists  were  then  assembled  in  all  their  strength,  and  the  negotiator  was  Mr. 
Adams,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  thorough-going  among  those  re- 
strictionists.  'Americanus,'  exposes  the  evils  to  the  United  States  of  this  sur- 
render under  twelve  distinct  heads.  Two  of  them  of  particular  interest  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  are  that  it  brings  a  non-slave-holding  empire  in  juxta- 
position with  the  slave-holding  south  west,  and  diminishes  the  outlet  for  the 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see." 

From  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury. 
"  It  is   not  improbable  that  he  [President   Jackson]   is  now  examining  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  a  retrocession  of  the  vast  territory  of  Texas,  an 
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enterprise  loudly  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  the  west,  and  which  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  an  important  and  favourable  influence  upon  the  future  destinies 
of  the  south,  by  increasing  the  votes  of  the  slave-holding  states  in  the  United 
States  Senate." 

From  the  Nashville  Banner. 

"  The  Mexicans,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  threatened  with  a  powerful 
invasion  by  the  mother  country,  will  part  with  this  property  or  any  thing  else 
for  the  sake  of  money.  Now  is  the  time,  and  this  is  the  hour,  to  strike  for  our 
country's  weal. 

"  I  believe  President  Jackson  has  a  listening,  attentive  ear.  It  is  said  that 
he  would  as  soon  scan  the  opinions  of  a  Corporal  as  those  of  a  Major  General, 
and  that  he  with  equal  readiness  would  adopt  or  reject  either,  as  his  judgment 
might  determine.  Believing  this  to  be  the  case,  I  venture  to  make  the  above 
suggestion — with  the  addition,  that  there  is  not  one  moment  to  be  lost." 

From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  1830. 
"  Purchase  of  Texas.— As  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  Texas  has  en- 
grossed much  of  the  attention  of  our  politicians  for  a  year  or  two  past,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  improper  to  state  that  we  are  in  possession  of  information,  de- 
rived from  a  source  entitled  to  the  highest  credit,  which  destroys  all  hope  of 
the  speedy  acquisition  of  that  country  by  the  United  States.  Col.  Butler,  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  was  specially  authorized  by 
the  President  to  treat  with  that  government  for  the  purchase  of  Texas.  The 
present  predominant  party  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  ceding  any  portion  of 
its  territory.  [The  writer  might  have  added,  and  so  are  all  parties.^  No 
hopes  need  therefore  be  entertained  of  our  acquiring  Texas  until  some  other 
party  more  friendly  to  the  United  States  than  the  present  shall  predominate  in 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  [the  italics  are  the  editor's]  not  until  the  people  of  Texas 
shall  throw  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  that  government,  which  they  will  do 
no  doubt,  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  a  reasonable  pretext  for  doing  so.*  At 
present  they  are  probably  subject  to  as  few  exactions  and  impositions  as  any 
people  under  the  sun." 

Were  it  necessary,  I  could  make  many  other  extracts  of  similar  character  and 
import  with  the  above :  but  I  will,  at  present,  only  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  a  few  more,  from  papers  opposed  to  the  scheme,  and  by  whom  its  ex- 
istence is  admitted  and  censured. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  If  Texas  should  be  added  to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
supposition  that  there  may  in  process  of  time  be  12  or  15  additional  slave  states 
incorporated  into  the  Union.  *  *  * 

"  If,  then,  the  free  States  do  not  intend  to  surrender  themselves  at  discretion; 
if  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  yield  up  their  weight  and  influence  in  the  nation- 
al affairs ;  if  they  are  not  disposed  to  become  tributary  to  the  slave  states,  and 
see  all  the  wealth  and  energy  of  the  republic  placed  under  the  sovereign  con- 
trol and  disposal  of  these  states,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  watch  this  project 

*This  idea  prevailed  so  generally  in  Mississippi,  at  the  period  here  alluded  to,  that  the 
electors  of  one  district  put  the  following,  among  other  interrogatories,  to  their  candi- 
dates for  Congress  : — 

"  Your  opinion  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  how — whether  by  force  or  treaty — 
and  whether  the  law  preventing  the  emigration  of  the  Americans  is  not  evidence  of  ap- 
prehension that  that  province  wishes  to  secede  from  the  Mexican  government — and 
whether,  if  requested,  we  ought  to  give  the  seceder  military  assistance — and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas  upon  our  planting  interest. 
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with  the  deepest  solicitude  and  care,  and  to  check  at  the   onset  every  effort 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  wild  and  perilous  undertaking." 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Sept.  1829. 
"The  acquisition  of  Texas  promises  to  be  a  leading  measure  of  the  present 
administration,  and  without  doubt  one  of  great  magnitude  and  importance. — 
This  will  be  very  apparent  from  the  fact,  as  stated,  that  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion will  make  nine  states  as  large  as  Kentucky,  to  which  add  the  appalling 
consideration,  that  it  is  designed  to  make  these  nine  states,  slave  states.  We 
are  told  also  that  '  the  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  the  cession.' 
It  is  high  time,  therefore,  for  the  northern  interest,  the  non-slaveholding  states, 
to  look  around,  to  see  how  the  balance  of  power,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
the  Federal  constitution  to  create  and  preserve,  will  be  affected  by  this  bold 
undertaking.  We  are  much  pleased  by  the  following  remarks  of  the  New 
York  American:— 

From  the  American. 

"  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  with  one  of  its  hints,  which  is  meant  to  signify 
a  great  deal,  says,  '  The  statesmen  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  are  not 
the  men  we  take  them  to  be,  if  they  have  not  already  pursued  the  proper  steps 
for  obtaining  the  cession  of  Texas,  even  before  the  able  Numbers  of  '  Ameri- 
canus'  saw  the  light.     But  nous  verronsT 

"  We  are  therefore  to  understand  that  measures  are  already  in  train  for  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  •  The  able  numbers  of  Americanus'  put  the  importance  of 
this  recovery  to  southern  men  and  southern  interests,  on  the  ground  of  the 
space  and  advantages  which  that  country  will  afford  for  'the  future  existence 
of  slave  states.'  Within  this  boundary  of  Texas,  'nine  states,'  says  Ameri- 
canus, '  as  large  as  Kentucky,  may  be  formed.' 

"  When  the  great,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  unjust  preponderance  of  the 
slave  states  in  the  existing  confederacy  is  considered,  it  may  well  cause  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  pause  and  consider  the  effect  upon  our  institu- 
tions and  union,  of  the  increase,  by  the  half  dozen,  of  these  states,  bound  to- 
gether by  one  common  bond  of  peril,  of  profit  and  of  political  power.  The 
moral  considerations,  too,  which  belong  to  the  subject,  connected  with  the  new 
and  vast  market,  that  this  province  would  open  to  the  domestic  slave  trade, 
not  less  atrocious  in  principle,  if  somewhat  milder  in  practice,  than  that  which 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  denounced  as  '  piracy,'  and  punished  with  death,  will 
not  fail  to  present  themselves  with  force  to  the  minds  of  all  considerate  men." 

From  the  Boston  Palladium,  1829. 
"  The  '  Political  Gridiron,'  a  Louisiana  paper,  is  seeking  to  embroil  Texas. 
The  United  States  troops,  it  says,  should  take  possession  of  Texas  without 
delay;  and  if  General  Houston  has  gone  to  that  country,  as  is  asserted,  for  the 
purpose  of  revolutionizing  it,  we  may  expect  to  hear  shortly  of  his  raising 
his  flag." 

In  addition  to  the  writings  of  various  editors  of  newspapers  and  their  corres- 
pondents, we  might  enumerate  the  speeches  of  distinguished  political  orators, 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  &c.  tending  to  show  the  general  anxiety  of  the 
people  in  our  southern  states  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  and  the  certain  cal- 
culations they  made  on  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  therein. 
I  will,  however,  quote  a  few  remarks  from  only  one  or  two.  In  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1829,  Judge  Upshur,  of  the  Superior  Court,  observed,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  that  if  Texas  should  be  obtained,  which  he 
strongly  desired,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  and  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  slave-holders  in  that  state. — Mr.  Gholson  also  stated  in  the  Virginia  as- 
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sembly,  in  the  year  1832,  that  the  price  of  slaves  fell  twenty-Jive  per  cent. 
within  two  hours  after  the  news  were  received  of  the  non-importation  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana.  Yet  he  believed  the  ac- 
quisition of  Texas  would  raise  their  price  fifty  per  cent,  at  least. 


TEXAS  INSURRECTION. 
No.  VIII. 

The  evidence  thus  exhibited  of  a  disposition  in  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  obtain  the  territory  in  question,  even  contrary  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Mexicans,  induced  their  statesmen  to  take 
a  very  serious  view  of  the  subject.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
paper  laid  before  the  Mexican  Congress  in  the  year  1829,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  A  strong  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation,  to  sustain  the 
government  in  resisting  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  premeditated  and  deter- 
mined encroachment  upon  their  territorial  sovereignty.  I  shall  copy, 
however,  but  a  small  portion  of  his  remarks. 

"  The  North  Americans  commence  by  introducing  themselves  into  the 
territory  which  they  covet  on  pretence  of  commercial  negotiations  or  of 
the  establishment  of  colonies,  with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  it  belongs.  These  colonies  grow,  multiply,  become  the 
predominant  part  in  the  population  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  support  is  found  in 
this  manner,  they  begin  to  set  up  rights  which  it  is  impossible  to  sustain 
in  a  serious  discussion,  and  to  bring  forward  ridiculous  pretensions,  found- 
ed upon  historical  facts  which  are  admitted  by  nobody,  such  as  Lasalle's 
Voyages,  now  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  but  which  serves  as  a  support,  at 
this  time,  for  their  claim  to  Texas.  These  extravagant  opinions  are,  for 
the  first  time,  presented  to  the  world  by  unknown  writers  ;  and  the  labour 
which  is  employed  by  others  in  offering  proofs  and  reasonings,  is  spent 
by  them  in  repetitions  and  multiplied  allegations,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  their  fellow  citizens,  not  upon  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
position, but  upon  the  advantages  and  interests  to  be  obtained  or  subvert- 
ed by  their  admission. 

"Their  machinations  in  the  country  they  wish  to  acquire,  are  then 
brought  to  light  by  the  appearance  of  explorers,  some  of  whom  settle  on 
the  soil,  alleging  that  their  presence  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the 
right  of  sovereignty  or  possession  of  the  land.  These  pioneers  excite,  by 
degrees,  movements  which  disturb  the  political  state  of  the  country  in 
dispute ;  and  then  follow  discontents  and  dissatisfaction  calculated  to 
fatigue  the  patience  of  the  legitimate  owner,  and  to  diminish  the  useful- 
ness of  the  administration  and  of  the  exercise  of  authority.  When  things 
have  come  to  this  pass,  which  is  precisely  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Texas,  the  diplomatic  management  commences.  The  inquietude  they 
have  excited  in  the  territory  in  dispute,  the  interests  of  the  colonists 
therein  established,  the  insurrection  of  adventurers  and  savages  instigated 
by  them,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  opinion  is  set  up  as  to  their 
right  of  possession,  become  the  subjects  of  notes  full  of  expressions  of 
justice  and  moderation,  until,  with  the  aid  of  other  incidents  which  are 
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never  wanting  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  desired  end  is 
attained  of  concluding  an  arrangement,  onerous  for  one  party  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  other. 

"  It  has  been  said  further,  that  when  the  United  States  of  the  North 
have  succeeded  in  giving  the  predominance  to  the  colonists  introduced 
into  the  countries  they  had  in  view,  they  set  up  rights,  and  bring  for- 
ward pretensions  founded  upon  disputed  historical  facts,  availing  them- 
selves generally,  for  the  purpose,  of  some  critical  conjuncture  to  which 
they  suppose  that  the  attention  of  Government  must  be  directed.  This 
policy,  which  has  produced  good  results  to  them,  they  have  commenced 
carrying  into  effect  with  Texas.  The  public  prints  in  those  states,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  their 
government,  are  engaged  in  discussing  the  right  they  imagine  they  have 
to  the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo.  Handbills  are  printed  on  the 
same  subject,  and  thrown  into  general  circulation,  whose  object  is  to 
persuade  and  convince  the  people  of  the  utility  and  expediency  of  the 
meditated  project.  Some  of  them  have  said  that  Providence  had  marked 
out  the  Rio  Bravo  as  the  natural  boundary  of  those  states,  which  has  in- 
duced an  English  writer  to  reproach  them  with  an  attempt  to  make  Pro- 
vidence the  author  of  their  usurpations  :  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  is, 
that  they  have  commenced  that  discussion  precisely  at  the  same  time  they 
saw  us  engaged  in  repelling  the  Spanish  invasion,  believing  that  our  at- 
tention would,  for  a  long  time,  be  thereby  withdrawn  from  other  things."* 

Whether,  the  charges  here  made  were  correct,  or  not,  I  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  intelligent  reader  and  the  impartial  historian.  Such, 
however,  were  the  impressions  that  were  made  upon  the  minds  of  well 
informed  Mexicans,  and  such  the  manner  in  which  they  expressed  their 
sentiments.  Some  of  the  writers  for  their  public  presses  were  very 
pointed  and  severe.  One  of  them,  in  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  our  diplo- 
matic agent,  to  alienate  the  territory  from  the  Mexican  Republic,  speaks 
thus : — "  That  when  he  found  his  offer  objectionable,  he  further  insulted 
the  nation  by  proposing  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  as  a  pawn-broker  would, 
upon  the  pawning  of  Texas  until  repaid,  which  insidious  proposal  was 
meant  to  fill  the  country  of  Texas  with  Anglo-Americans  and  slaves,  and 
to  hold  it  afterwards  in  any  event  :  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  en- 
courage the  excursions  of  the  Comanches,  and  other  predatory  tribes, 
against  the  Mexican  frontier  settlements,  furnishing  them  with  arms,  and 
buying  their  stolen  mules,  and  even  Mexican  free-men,  such  as  mulattoes, 
and  Indians,  to  be  held  as  slaves  in  Louisiana,  &c. :  that  they  have  suggest- 
ed to  the  Texas  colonists  at  various  times  to  rebel,  and  declare  the  coun- 
try independent  of  Mexico,  or  even  ask  an  union  with  the  United  States 
of  the  North,  who  will  allow  the  bane  of  slavery." 

The  excitement  produced  among  the  Mexicans,  by  the  efforts  above 
alluded  to,  was  very  great;  and  upon  the  strength  of  these  impressions, 
the  general  Congress  passed  the  law  of  April  6th,  1830,  prohibiting  the 
further  migration  of  Anglo-Americans  into  Texas.  The  jealousy  of  the 
British  government  was  also  aroused,  and  the  subject  was  noticed  in  the 

*  See  the  extract  from  the  "  Nashville  Banner,"  in  the  preceding  number  of  these 
essays.  The  article  was  written  precisely  at  this  juncture — and  the  writer  concludes 
by  saying,  "  there  is  not  one  moment  to  be  lost." 
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lower  House  of  Parliament.  A  debate  occurred,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Huskisson  took  a  leading  part,  that  manifested  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  the  integrity  of  its 
territory.  It  would  require  too  much  space  at  present  to  insert  the 
speeches,  made  during  this  discussion  ;  but  a  brief  synopsis,  or  hasty 
review  of  it,  is  here  given  from  the  London  "  Times"  : — 

"  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  presenting  the  Liverpool  petition  on  the  subject  of 
their  relations  with  Spain  and  Mexico,  in  the  course  of  last  night,  urged 
with  great  force  the  propriety  of  preventing  Spain  from  making  further 
attacks  from  the  side  of  Cuba,  on  the  now  liberated  Republic  of  Mexico. 

"  There  was  a  further  subject,  and  one  of  extreme  importance,  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  the  course  of  his  speech — we  mean  the  gen- 
eral prevalence  of  an  opinion  that  the  United  States  covet  a  fine  province 
of  Mexico,  called  Texas,  and  are  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  violence,  if 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  into  their  hands.  The  province  of 
Texas  extends  southwards  from  the  United  Sates  along  the  coast  of  Mexi- 
co,  and  as  such,  the  seizure  of  it  by  the  former  power  could  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  Great  Britain.  The  possession  of  the  Flor- 
idas  by  the  United  States  has  long  since  given  rational  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  England,  from  regard  to  the  safety  of  our  West  India  Islands; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  when  the  government  of  Wash- 
ington intimated  its  repugnance  to  seeing  Cuba  transferred  from  the  fee- 
ble Ferdinand  to  the  vigorous  grasp  of  George  IV.,  the  United  States 
should  have  been  informed,  that  if  Cuba  were  to  continue  permanently 
Spanish,  so  Texas,  and  in  general  the  whole  shore  along  the  Gulf,  should 
ensure  to  the  Mexican  republic. 

"  The  references  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  communica- 
tions, official  as  well  as  private,  from  the  late  Mr.  Jefferson,  descriptive 
of  the  eager  and  deep  rooted  longings  of  the  American  statesmen  for 
slices  of  Mexico,  and  above  all  things  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  will  not,  we 
are  sure,  be  lost  upon  the  memory  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  its 
future  transactions  with  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  with  that  of  Mexico,  and 
of  the  United  States.  With  Spain  we  have  a  defensive  alliance,  ready 
made  and  consolidated  by  the  most  obvious  interest,  to  prevent  Cuba 
from  falling  a  prey  to  the  systematic  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States. 
With  Mexico,  we  are  equally  identified  in  resistance  to  the  attempts  of 
the  same  States  upon  Texas." 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  principal  advocates  of  measures  for  the 
acquisition  of  Texas,  in  the  United  States,  previous  to  this  period,  were 
the  southern  slave-holders, — and  their  influence  was  now  paramount  in 
the  Cabinet.  But  finding  that  the  territory  could  not  be  obtained  by  ne- 
gotiation and  purchase,  and  well  knowing  that  no  legal  claim  to  it 
could  possibly  be  sustained,  the  government  declined  pressing  the  matter 
further,  at  the  time.  The  writers  for  the  newspaper  press,  too,  now  ceased 
to  urge  it  upon  the  public  attention.  Yet  the  scheme  was  by  no  means 
abandoned.  A  different  mode  of  operations  was  planned  and  adopted, 
for  the  ultimate  and  certain  accomplishment  of  their  object.  It  was 
known  that  nearly  all  the  colonists  in  Texas  were  originally  from  our 
slave-holding  States,  and  either  slave-holders  themselves,  or  friendly  to 
the  re-establishment  and  perpetuation  of  the  system  of  slavery  there.  The 
plan  thenceforth  pursued  was,  to  misrepresent  the  Mexican  laws  and  co- 
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lonial  regulations,  relative  to  slavery,  and  induce  the  emigration  of  per- 
sons favourable  to  their  views,  until  their  numerical  and  physical  strength 
should  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  some  critical  conjuncture,  and 
subject  the  country,  at  least,  to  their  legislative  control.  Should  they 
succeed  in  this,  they  believed  that  they  would,  finally,  be  able  to  carry 
their  whole  design  into  effect — which  could  be  done  either  by  the  future 
attachment  of  the  territory  to  the  northern  Union,  or  to  a  new  confe- 
deracy that  might  eventually  be  organized,  still  more  favourable  to  the 
principle  and  practice  of  slave-holding.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  one  of 
my  numbers,  the  private  correspondence  kept  up  for  this  purpose  was 
very  extensive,  and  the  emigration  from  our  southern  States  to  the  Texas 
country  continued  to  increase.  Slaves  were  taken  in  without  hesitation, 
and  men  of  wealth,  enterprise,  and  influence  throughout  the  southern  and 
southwestern  States,  lent  their  countenance  and  aid  to  the  scheme. 

But  to  make  the  reader  more  familiar  with  their  proceedings,  I  will 
now  present  a  succinct  though  comprehensive  view  of  the  combined  ope- 
rations of  those  concerned  in  this  splendid  project  in  various  parts  of 
America. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico,  from  the  period  of  its  organization,  evinced 
the  utmost  liberality  towards  foreigners  in  granting  permission  to  colo- 
nize its  vacant  lands,  until  that  liberality,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  friendly  disposition,  were  grossly  abused,  particularly  by  those  who 
proceeded  from  our  own  country.  Of  the  immense  tracts  of  land 
designated  for  colonization,  in  the  various  contracts  entered  into  with 
the  different  "  Empresarios,"  those  granted  to  Zavala,  Vehlein,  and  Bur- 
net, were  united  and  transferred  to  a  company  in  New  York,  called  the 
"  Galvezton  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company."  This  Association  was  ful- 
ly organized  on  the  16th  of  October,  1S30.  The  following  named  per- 
sons were  appointed  as  Directors,  viz:  Lynde  Catlin,  Wm,  G.  Bucknor, 
George  Griswold,  Barney  Corse,  John  Hagerty,  Dudley  Seldon,  and 
Stephen  Whitney.  The  following  were  also  chosen  as  Trustees,  viz:  An- 
thony Dey,  George  Curtis,  Wm.  H.  Sumner.  It  is  believed  however, 
that  some  of  these  subsequently  declined  acting,  and  others  were  ap- 
pointed in  their  places. — The  contract  entered  into  by  the  Government 
with  Zavala,  was  concluded  on  the  12th  of  March,  1829;  with  Vehlein, 
21st  December,  1826,  and  a  second  on  the  11th  October,  1S2S;  with 
Burnet  22d  December,  1826.  The  grants  to  Dominguez,  and  Wilson, 
and  Exter,  were  in  like  manner  conveyed  to  Elisha  Tibbets,  John  S. 
Crary,  Henry  Hone  and  their  associates,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas  Land  Company  "  by  whom  Thomas  Ludlow  Ogden, 
Daniel  Jackson  and  Edward  Curtis,  were  appointed  Trustees  to  hold  the 
same,  &c. — Another  company  was  organized  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
the  grants  made  to  Ross  and  Leftwitch  were  transferred  to  it,  upon  the 
same  principle.  A  third  company  was  likewise  formed  in  New  York, 
at  a  subsequent  date,  entitled  the  "Rio  Grande  Company"  (I  believe,) 
which  agreed  to  colonize  the  tracts  obtained  by  Grant  and  Beales,  and 
Soto  and  Egerton,  as  well  as  others.  These  several  companies  created 
"  stocks"  upon  the  basis  of  those  "  grants"  and  threw  them  into  the  mar- 
ket. They  also  issued  "  scrip,"  authorizing  the  holders  of  it  to  take 
possession  of  certain  tracts  of  land,  within  the  lines  marked  out  on  the 
map  as  the  boundaries  of  their  respective   grants.     This  "  scrip"  em- 
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braced  tracts  of  various  dimensions,  and  was  sold  to  any  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  purchase,  at  such  prices  as  could  be  obtained.  To  a  bona  fide 
settler,  (and  none  else  could  obtain  the  land  it  pretended  to  convey,)  it 
could  be  of  no  advantage  whatever,  as  the  facilities  and  expense  of  pro- 
curing his  tract,  according  to  law,  would  be  the  same,  whether  he  held 
the  scrip  or  not.  Every  cent  paid  for  it,  therefore,  was  so  much  loss  to 
the  settler,  and  gain  to  the  company.  Although  these  companies  could 
only  hold  their  grants  through  the  medium  of  the  Empresarios,  for  the 
limited  period  of  six  years,  and  on  the  express  condition  of  settling  a 
specified  number  of  families,  they  dealt  largely  in  their  "  stock,"  and  sold 
immense  quantities  of  "  scrip,"  insomuch  that  an  immense  amount  of 
money  has,  no  doubt,  been  realized  by  them — while  very  few  settlers  (in 
many  of  the  grants,  none)  have  been  introduced.  By  obtaining  from  the 
government  an  extension  of  the  time  stipulated  for  the  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts made  with  the  Empresarios,  they  have  been  enabled  to  continue 
and  increase  their  operations  upon  a  grand  scale.  Thousands  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  purchased  the  scrip  issued  by  them,  and  are 
terested,  of  course,  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  legalize  their  claims. 
This  can  never  be  done,  however,  while  the  laws  are  in  force,  under 
which  the  colonization  privileges  were  obtained.  When  these  compa- 
nies were  first  organized,  some  honourable  men  engaged  in  their  specula- 
tions, that  were,  doubtless,  actuated  by  honest  motives:  but  many  have 
since  joined  in  the  scheme,  who  are  reckless  of  all  principle  except 
that  of  money-making.  The  "  scrip"  being  transferable,  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  needy  adventurers,  who  likewise 
are  willing  to  encourage  any  measures  that  may  seem  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  immediate  pecuniary  interests. 

These  land-speculations  have  extended  to,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  United  States,  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  settlements  of  foreigners  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Mexico.  All 
concerned  in  them  are  aware  that  a  change  in  the  government  of  the 
country  must  take  place,  if  their  claims  shall  be  ever  legalized. 

The  advocates  of  slavery,  in  our  southern  states  and  elsewhere,  want 
more  land  on  this  continent  suitable  for  the  culture  of  sugar  and  cotton  ; 
and  if  Texas,  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  and  Santa  Fe,  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  can  be 
wrested  from  the  Mexican  government,  room  will  be  afforded  for  the 
redundant  slave  population  in  the  United  States,  even  to  a  remote  period 
of  time.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dimensions 
of  this  extensive  region,  in  square  miles,  and  in  English  acres.  It  is  cal- 
culated from  the  boundaries  of  the  different  departments,  as  marked  in 
Tanner's  Map  of  Mexico,  revised  in  1834  : — 

Texas,  (proper,) 
Tamaulipas,  east  of  Rio  Bravo, 
Coahuila,         do  do 

Chihuahua,      do  do 

Santa  Fe,         do  do 

Total, 


Square  Miles. 

English  Acres. 

165,000 

104,560,000 

13,000 

8,960,000 

7,000 

4,480,000 

9,000 

5,760,000 

107,000 

68,480,000 

301,000 

192,240,000 
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The  breeders  of  slaves,  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  slave 
labour  has  become  unprofitable, — and  also  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh, 
whether  American  or  foreign,  desire  an  extended  market,  which  Texas 
would  afford  if  revolutionized,  and  governed  as  well  as  inhabited  by  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  re-establishing  the  system  of  slavery  in  that  section 
of  country.  The  northern  land  speculators  most  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  the  southern  slave-holders,  in  the  grand  scheme  of  aggression,  with 
the  hope  of  immense  gain;  and  the  slave-merchants  play  into  the  hands 
of  both,  with  the  same  heartless,  avaricious  feelings  and  views.  The 
principal  seat  of  operations,  for  the  first,  is  New  York, — though  some  ac- 
tive and  regular  agencies  are  established  at  New  Orleans  and  Nashville, 
and  minor  agencies  in  other  places.  The  second  exercise  their  influence 
individually,  without  any  particular  organization:  while  the  third  co- 
operate with  all,  as  opportunities  present  themselves.  They  have  subsi- 
dized presses  at  command,  ready  to  give  extensive  circulation  to  what- 
ever they  may  wish  to  publish  in  furtherance  of  their  views.  And  orators, 
legislators,  and  persons  holding  official  stations  under  our  Federal  govern- 
ment, are  deeply  interested  in  their  operations,  and  frequently  willing 
instruments  to  promote  their  cause. 

Such  are  the  motives  for  action — such  the  combination  of  interests — 
such  the  organization,  sources  of  influence,  and  foundation  of  authority, 
upon  which  the  present  Texas  Insurrection  rests.  The  resident  colo- 
nists compose  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  party  concerned  in  it.  The 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  as  soon  as  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that 
slavery  could  not  be  perpetuated,  nor  the  illegal  speculations  in  land  con- 
tinued under  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  Mexican 
authorities  were  charged  with  acts  of  oppression,  while  the  true  causes  of 
the  revolt — the  motives  and  designs  of  the  insurgents — were  studiously 
concealed  from  the  public  view.  Influential  slave-holders  are  contribut- 
ing money,  equipping  troops,  and  marching  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
land  speculators  are  fitting  out  expeditions  from  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, with  men,  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  &c,  to  promote  the  object. 
The  Independence  of  Texas  is  declared,  and  the  system  of  slavery,  as 
well  as  the  slave  trade,  (with  the  United  States,)  is  fully  recognised  by 
constitutional  regulation.  Commissioners  are  sent  from  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  to  make  formal  representations,  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
our  citizens,  and  solicit  aid  in  every  way  that  it  can  be  furnished.  The 
subsidized  presses  are  actively  employed  in  magnifying  the  successes  of 
the  insurgents;  misrepresenting  the  character  and  strength  of  the  Mexican 
forces;  and  by  inflammatory  appeals  urging  forward  the  ignorant,  the  un- 
suspecting, the  adventurous  and  the  daring,  to  a  participation  in  the 
struggle. 

I  have  now  traced  the  subject  of  the  Texian  Revolt  through  the  whole 
concatenation  of  its  primary  causes  and  objects.  I  have  unfolded  to  the 
view  of  the  attentive  reader  what  I  know  to  be  the  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  its  instigators.  I  have,  by  this  means,  endeavoured  to  unde- 
ceive the  honest  portion  of  the  great  American  community,  who  have 
not  had  sufficient  opportunities  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  their  masked  de- 
signs, and  have  been  imposed  upon  by  their  false  pretensions.  The  very 
acts  of  the  insurgents — even  the  whole  systematic  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings— prove  clearly  the  correctness  of  my  charges  and  expositions. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  instead  of  a  desire  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the 
liberal  institutions  of  freedom  and  equality  of  rights,  they  have  taken  up 
arms  against  their  government  from  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
avaricious  adventure,  and  unlimited,  enduring  oppression.  Having  con- 
scientiously discharged  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  solemn  obligation  to  the 
cause  of  truth,  of  justice  and  humanity,  I  shall  now  leave  the  subject  to 
the  serious  consideration  and  calm  reflection  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

COLUMBUS. 
Philadelphia,  May,  1836. 


NOTE. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  that,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  or  second  number  of  the  foregoing  essays,  in  the  "  Na- 
tional Gazette,"  the  author  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  writer  in  the 
"Pennsylvania  Inquirer"  over  the  signature  of  "Atticus."  This  writer 
was,  evidently,  a  man  of  talent  and  intelligence;  and  in  a  brief  exordium,  he 
promised  to  show  that  many  of  the  statements  in  the  essays  were  incorrect, 
and  of  course  the  reasoning  false.  But,  notwithstanding  his  confident  tone — 
his  unqualified  assumptions,  in  the  commencement,  he  very  soon  abandoned 
the  field  of  controversy,  without  having  disproved  a  single  assertion,  or  invali- 
dated a  single  fact  or  argument  advanced  by  "Columbus." 


